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Behind the By-Lines 


The article Proverbs: Treatise 
Education third presentation educa- 
tion founded religious sources and back- 
grounds published recent issues THE 
Forum. The author, 
Shouse, since his retirement from the staff 
College, has devoted himself 
studying and writing philosophy edu- 
cation. Readers have shown much inter- 
est this series. 

Who Should expresses 
its title question which bound 
takes controversial position and makes 
plea for democratic admission against 
strict limitations attendance. This 
opposition the point view expressed 
some our leading private universities. Dr. 
Horn wrote several earlier articles for THE 
first when was member the 
staff Johns Hopkins University, later 
Chief the Division Higher Education 
the National Education Association. 
has recently become president Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. 

Lloyd Williams, who academic dean 
Muskingum College, has taken his 
subject Educational Illusion and Social Re- 
The illusions discusses are the 
methodological, subject-matter, professional, 
neutrality, and democratic. Dean Williams 
earned his doctorate from the University 
Texas. has taught the University 
Texas and The Ohio State University 
and has been contributor “Educational 
Theory,” “Education” and the “Human- 
ist.” 

Education the Good Old Days Dr. 
Thomas Briggs, Emeritus Professor 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, deflates somewhat general 
opinion that education the past was 
somehow superior that the present. 


thought-provoking paper. Recently Dr. 
Briggs was delegate the organization 
American Republics Seminars Secondary 
Education, which met Santiago, Chile, 
and now chairman the board the 
Council for the Advancement Educa- 
tion. 

Allen Patterson, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, who 
the Executive Secretary the Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching, the author 
The “New Look” Teaching Educa- 
tion which describes changes the 
student teaching program, The article, 
coming does from one closely as- 
sociated with the program the Associa- 
tion, serves well summarize the present 
status this most important phase the 
teacher education program. 

Sex Education Elementary Schools 
discusses controversial question ele- 
mentary school practice. Lee Eggert, 
Professor School Administration and 
Field Services the University Florida, 
the author. state chairman High 
School Service the Congress Parents 
and Teachers Florida. Dr. Eggert 
member Upsilon chapter Kappa Delta 
Pi. also active the work the Na- 
tional Conference Christians and Jews. 

article the Americanization process, cast 
the form short story. the work 
Anne Malatesta, teacher Washing- 
ton Elementary School, Alameda, 
fornia. She member the California 
Writers and College Women’s Club. 

Adam and Eve and the recounts 
whimsically and vividly some the prob- 
meetings. written Pete Kyle Mc- 
Carter, Vice President and Professor 

(Continued page 504) 
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Proverbs: Treatise Education 


whether something like 
the proverb form writing now 
vogue undertook, for space 
twenty-four hours, note any examples 
that appeared during casual reading. 
picked four illustration, approxi- 
mate illustrations, the type: (1) 
well-known commentator business 
gave the following suggestion young 
people: “You have much time 
anyone the world”; the observation 
was bit advice following re- 
member this”: (2) This comes from 
much quip proverb: “Women are all 
alike denying it.” There was nothing 
suggested what denied; the state- 
ment self-contained. (3) This example 
needs tiny bit clipping; the full sen- 
tence newspaper editorial reads: “It 
common observation that the most in- 
dolent citizens before election are the 
most captious critics afterward.” Omit 
the introductory words the statement; 
start with “the” and you have the prov- 
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erb form, terse generalization; the 
writer appears have thought his prov- 
erb such. (4) light novel 
well-known writer chef made say: 
“Starving the living will not help the 
dead.” Asked where got the saying 
replied that made up. 

These scattered bits proverb-style 
writing are cited merely show that the 
form not abandoned, but still use. 
But course the classical collection 
proverbs the Old Testament Book 
Proverbs, and that work which 
designate: Treatise Education.” 

this book there unusual as- 
sembly proverbs, although proverbs 
are not the sole content. The last two 
chapters are definitely ascribed other 
men than Solomon; what have 
say about Proverbs really relates the 
book two chapters. The name 
Solomon attached the material 
three points, where the captions are 
follows: Chapter “The proverbs 
Solomon, son David, king Israel”; 
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Chapter 10, “The proverbs Solo- 
mon”; Chapter 25, “These also are prov- 
erbs Solomon which the men Heze- 
kiah copied.” There uncertainty about 
the extent which Solomon’s name can 
attached the book. However, 
matter convenience shall use his 
name stand for that author. 


“The proverbs Solomon, son David, 
king Israel: 
That men may know wisdom and instruc- 
tion, 
understand words insight, 
receive instruction wise dealing, right- 
eousness, justice and equity; 
that prudence may given the simple, 
Knowledge and discretion the 


Let pause that point; long 
dash the printed text indicates break, 
but there more come; will 
presented moment. 

“Wisdom” the first group 
words, all relating the cultivation 
desirable attitudes toward human con- 
tacts. This first section the statement 
objectives concerns the relatively im- 
the simple, the youth; these 
need understanding, prudence, discre- 
tion, knowledge. 

Within fortnight the time this 
writing, sat audience more 
than thousand teachers who were 
listening exposition aims ed- 
ucation that befit today’s temper. Re- 
duced bulk, they amount the fol- 
lowing, gathered them in: Less 
emphasis than formerly exact factual 
information (with, perhaps, resultant 


Quotations are from the Revised Standard 
Version. 


gain this very area); less attempt 
fix knowledge and skills the proc- 
ess rote drill; increased emphasis 
understanding ideas and human rela- 
tions; more attention formation 
desirable attitudes; broader perception 
of, and participation in, community liv- 
ing. The positive aspects these ob- 
jective are surprisingly akin Solo- 
mon’s own formulation, regardless 
differences wording. 

Resume consideration the statement 
objectives Proverbs. break 
seemed indicated the long dash; 
start now from that break. 


the wise man also may hear and in- 


crease learning, and the man under- 
standing acquire skill, understand prov- 


erb and figure, the words the wise and 
their riddles.” 


These are objectives for the mature per- 
son. They are directed toward greater 
language That the 
road the mature person should travel; 
his learning has not been completed; 
will find meat for his mind the study 
more advanced literature wisdom. 
another place read this: “Give 
instruction wise man, and will 
still wiser, teach righteous man and 
will increase learning.” Adult ed- 
ucation 

This declaration intentions and 
hopes regards the outcomes instruc- 
tion give the initial impression that 
are about read plan education. 
The impression not fully realized, but 
the lack one organization rather 
than material; one does not meet the 
systematic treatment may have been 
led expect, but the stuff there; 
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well-edited Proverbs would pleas- 
ure receive. 

Both the immature and the mature 
are included the scope Solomon’s 
educational proposals; there im- 
mediate mention certain elements 
about which there are reservations. 
point attention given the idea 
education for women. That there will 
sponse the part “fools” indicated 
various places. “How long will scof- 
fers delight their scoffing and fools 
hate knowledge? (1:22) fool de- 
spises his father’s instruction.” (15:5) 
fool takes pleasure understand- 
ing, but only expressing his opinion.” 


(18:2) 


Wisdom 


have already indicated that the 
first word significance the recital 
objectives “wisdom.” This may 
considered the prime objective. There 
definition wisdom provided, 
other than the implied definition found 
contexts. Mentions wisdom are 
multitudinous; occurs often con- 
nection with certain other words, and 
such manners, that one infers that its 
meaning related understanding, in- 
sight, judgment, discretion. One could 
readily excused regarded under- 
standing and insight synonyms for 
wisdom, closely are the words juxta- 
posed. “Get wisdom, and whatever you 
get, get insight.” (4:7) “Does not wis- 
dom call, does not understanding raise 
her voice?” (8:1) “Happy the man 
who finds wisdom, and the man who 
gets understanding, for the gain from 
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(3:13-15) The sugges- 
tion that wisdom and understanding 
are there identified. However, 
observed that these collocations 
terms, wisdom commonly placed first. 
This preferred placement presumably 
signifies preferred rating. Perhaps in- 
struction brings understanding 
train, and wisdom develops under- 
standing gained. 

The point that wisdom the top 
the list objectives education, 
the scheme Solomon. What price does 
Solomon put upon wisdom justify its 
position the scale? Various instances 
occur which the value discussed 
terms jewels and the precious metals. 
“To get wisdom better than gold; 
get understanding chosen rather 
than silver.” (16:16) The passage al- 
ready alluded to: “Happy the man who 
finds wisdom, and the man who gets un- 
derstanding, for the gain from better 
than silver and its profit than gold. She 
more precious than jewels, and noth- 
ing you desire can compare with her.” 
(3:13-15) But may continue into 
the realm intangibles: “Long life 
her hand; her left hand are riches 
and honor. Her ways are ways pleas- 
antness, and all her paths are peace. She 
tree life those who lay hold 
her; those who hold her fast are called 
happy.” (3:16-18) 

one chapter (8) wisdom repre- 
sented being given voice her own 
behalf. Stress laid, this address, 
the age-long service wisdom. Wisdom 
conceived have been operative since 
the dawn, have been factor the 
whole process the constitution the 
world known: “The Lord created 
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the beginning his work, the first 

his acts old.” fine poem follows; 

established the heavens was 
there, 

when drew circle the face the 
deep, 

when made firm the skies above, 

when established the fountains the 
deep, 

when assigned the sea its limit, 

that the waters might not transgress his 
command, 

when marked out the foundations the 
earth, 

then was beside him, like master work- 
man; 

and was daily his delight, 

rejoicing before him always, 

rejoicing his inhabited world 

and delighting the sons men.” 


The purposes such passages is, pre- 
sumably, augment the appeal the 
major objective. These passages eval- 
uation would seem more impressive 
assembled, qui sure. Because 
the broken character much Prov- 
erbs, advantageous way read 
bring together all the principal por- 
tions the book pertaining one 
theme, and the same with other 
themes. 

Progress 


Because the objective does not relate 
exact information much the 
building attitudes should not look 
for objective tests. Only there 
expectation the memorization prov- 
erbs would there play for such meas- 
ures learning; such case the simple 
recitation the memorized bits would 
the test. 

The very first proverb the book, 
coming immediately upon the comple- 
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tion the listing objectives, states 
test progress. Has wisdom begun 
show itself? “The fear the Lord 
the beginning knowledge; fools de- 
spise wisdom and instruction.” That this 
proverb the very first indicates its 
position the mind Solomon. Its 
place further indicated its reap- 
pearance, twice, almost the same word- 
ing. “The fear the Lord the be- 
ginning wisdom, and the knowledge 
the Holy One insight.” (9:10) 
“The fear the Lord instruction 
wisdom, and humility 
honor.” (15:33) 

The same proverb found psalm: 
“The fear the Lord the beginning 
wisdom; and good understanding 
have all those who practice it.” (111:10) 
Job represented having used this 
proverb the end speech about 
lengthy statement its 
ence this speech perhaps should have 
been introduced the preceding sec- 
tion, but withheld until this point, 
wishing give precedence Job’s prov- 
erb-end for the speech. Now this 
speech Job introduces the proverb with 
the ascription God: “And 
said: ‘Behold, the fear the Lord, that 
wisdom; and depart from evil 
understanding.” Not only, then, does 
this proverb loom large the mind 
Solomon: its appearance three books 
suggests that was high the thought 
the Jewish people. which the 
three books was used first cannot 
say until can tell the temporal se- 
quence Job, Psalm (not attribut- 
David), Proverbs; perhaps ante- 
dates all three. 


} 
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What will the first sign wisdom? 
Manifestation “the fear the Lord,” 
attitude consistent with the course 
Jewish life. When this attitude becomes 
apparent the individual, then you will 
know that the ABC’s have been acquired. 
Childhood is, course crucial period: 
“Train child the way should 
go, and when old will not de- 
part from it.” (22:6) The optimism 
those words not well founded, despite 
the measure truth that lies them. 
Solomon’s many addresses “my son,” 
“sons,” addresses too mature for child, 
indicate that the period education 
not limited childhood. have 
previously noted, even the intelligent 
adult still learner. Now are there 
any symptoms along the way, other 
symptoms than the coming fear 
the Lord? 

Look once more, and just little more 
analytically, the statement objec- 
tives: (1) “That men may know wisdom 
and instruction, and understand words 
insight,” and (2) “receive instruction 
wise dealing, righteousness, justice 
and equity”; and (3) “that prudence 
may given the simple, knowledge 
and discretion the youth... 
these three one cannot say that first this 
develops, then that; they are too closely 
related one another separate 
respect generation. Fair conduct 
the outward sign, and mark prog- 
ress. “It like sport fool 
wrong, but wise conduct pleasure 
man understanding.” (10:23) 

The proverbs are freighted with prac- 
tical ethics which, turned into conduct, 
yield symptoms progress toward at- 
tainment the objectives education. 
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wise man cautious and turns away 
from evil.” (14:16) “Good sense makes 
man slow anger.” (19:11) “He 
who keeps the law wise son.” (28:7) 
righteous man has regard for the life 
his beast.” (12:10) 
“If your enemy hungry, give him bread 
eat; 
and thirsty give him water drink; 
for you will heap coals fire his head, 
and the Lord will reward you.” 
(25:21-22) 


The Proverb 


Typically the Solomonic proverb 
couplet, illustrated the first prov- 
erb, already quoted, but here repeated: 
Lord the beginning 

fools despise wisdom and instruction.” 
There are several forms, regards the 
second element the couplet. favor- 
ite type that which the second line 
strengthens the first contrast, 
the above, this: 

“Righteousness exalts nation, 

but sin reproach any people.” 
(14:34) 

second type involves comparison, 
rather than contrast. the contrast type, 
the first line can usually used itself, 
making complete statement. the 
course the preceding section quoted 
some single lines which did not need 
second lines. the comparison form, 
both lines the couplet are essential 
the sentence. 

“Like gold ring swine’s snout 
beautiful woman without discretion.” 
(11:22) 


cold water thirsty soul, 
good news from far country.” 


(25:25) 
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Proverbs particularly rich com- 
parison proverbs. 

third form employs the second ele- 
ment extend the meaning, adding 
something, often compounding the 
predicate: 

foolish son grief his father, 
and bitterness her who bore him.” 


(17:25) 
“He who finds wife finds good thing, 
and obtains favor from the Lord.” 


(18:22) 
will observed the first line prov- 
erbs this type can commonly used 
alone, ignoring the double effect the 
complete statement. 

fourth type that which the 
second element practically repetition 
the first, slightly altered language; 
addition meaning not pronounc- 
gain the force through parallel 
utterances. Examples follow: 


“Do not enter the path the wicked, 
and not walk the way evil men.” 


(4:14) 
“In the way righteousness life, 
and the pathway thereof there 


death.” 
(12:28) 
must not overlook the many prov- 
erbs which the second line the 
couplet simply the completion the 
sentence started the first line: 


little with the fear the Lord 
than great treasure and trouble with it. 
Better dinner herbs where love 
than fatted and hatred with it.” (15: 


16-17) 

these particular couplets, contrast 

expressed, complete within the sentence, 

but neither part complete itself. 
Let examine longer section, Chap- 
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ter 13, for example, construction. 
The entire chapter consists contrast 
proverbs. All but four couplets employ 
“but” open the second element. The 
other four couplets have gained variety 
not using “but,” although that word 
could have been used. Thus: “He who 
guards his mouth preserves his life; 
who opens his lips comes ruin.” (v. 
Commonly the contrast 
tween subjects, and also between predi- 
cates, wise son hears his father’s 
instruction, but scoffer does not listen 
there contrast between subjects, 
only between predicates: “The teaching 
the wise fountain life, that one 
may avoid the snares death.” 

Chapter 14, similar manner, al- 
most solidly succession contrast prov- 
erbs, but admits exception 19, 
which the repetition type: “The evil 
bow down before the good, the wicked 
the gates the righteous.” Four 
the contrast couplets this chapter use 
“and” instead “but” connective be- 
tween lines. Couplet this chapter 
expresses contrast between subjects, only 
implies between predicates since 
the words used the two predicates are 
nearly the same; this couplet one 
those using “and” link between the 
two opposed statements: 
man will filled with the fruit his 
ways, and good man with the fruit 
his deeds.” 

Chapter offers proverbs more 
mixed type than are those the 
chapters just examined. The first verse 
the type which the second line 
needed complete the sentence started 
the first line. Then follow three 
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contrast proverbs; the fifth similar 
the first. Three more contrast proverbs 
come in, followed one the if-type, 
the first have noted that form. 
The conditional character the con- 
struction here means that one clause can- 
not deemed complete itself; this 
form therefore like others which re- 
quire the complete sentence, but this 
case the sentence requiring both lines 
not simple sentence. Two more this 
type occur the chapter; here 
example: “If ruler listens false- 
hoods, all his officials will wicked.” 
(v. 12) Verse the form which 
the first element makes sense itself, 
but the second element added 
strengthen the idea. Verse still 
another the kind which both ele- 
ments are needed present the idea; 
unique that have two inde- 
pendent sentences, one question, the 
other the response the question: “Do 
you see man who hasty his words? 
There more hope for fool than for 
him.” Thus apparent that Chapter 
presents proverbs more varied con- 
struction than some other chapters. 
this section have thus far been 
engaged with construction aspects 
Solomonic proverbs. one has been 
under the impression that all proverbs 
are alike structure, that impression 
should not allowed persist. Such 
impression rests upon the fact that 
proverb contains two lines, common 
practice, and the detail-within-the-fact 
that the two elements are approxi- 
mately equal lengths. Within this rather 
narrow poetic form there actually 
considerable flexibility structure. The 
poetry, not the a-stilt. 
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Now let consider content. Five 
characteristics good proverb stand 
out clearly: (1) The proverb gen- 
eralization, nothing implied the 
adequacy either the basis for the gen- 
eralization the generalization it- 
self. But may note this: the contrast 
proverb makes division between two op- 
posed parties areas appear too simple 
matter, there were shadings 
between, let say, the good and the 
bad, the wise and the foolish. (2) The 
data for the generalization are, 
implied that they are, drawn from ex- 
perience; ostensibly least, the 
zation precipitate from experience; 
the proverb professes more than 
merely suspected relation. (3) The prov- 
erb directed toward what deemed 
good conduct; practical and not aca- 
demic, its application; problem aspects 
conduct are targets proverbs. (4) 
The generalization reached the 
process reflective thinking about life; 
lessons semi-philosophical character. 
tations, the proverb expression 
wisdom. Once more point out that 
definition offered, beyond the working 
idea wisdom ripe end living and 
thinking about that living. Wisdom 
may reside the proverb without men- 
tion wisdom. good proverb 
carrier bit wisdom. 

has been noted that the pith 
Solomonic proverb often the first 
line, which alone needs quoted get 
the sense. Thus: “The fear the Lord 
the beginning wisdom.” The second 
line, demanded the couplet form, 
not important the proverb’s point. 
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Modern proverbs not attempt 
follow the couplet form; that true 
generally, but know modern coup- 
lets: 

“Experience hard teacher, 


but fools will learn from 


“Early bed, and early rise, 

make men healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 
But modern proverbs, like ancient coun- 
terparts, aim reduce experience 
minimum words, while expressing 
the essence idea. “An apple day 
keeps the doctor away.” “He who laughs 
last laughs best.” “Necessity the 
mother invention.” “Too many cooks 
spoil the broth.” stitch time saves 
nine.” “Misery loves company.” bird 
the hand worth two the bush.” 
read very recently that horse breeders 
say: “Breed the best the best, and 
hope for the best.” Manifestly such re- 
duced reports can tell only the major 
truth involved. 

Anyone may say something that 
sounds like proverb; that does not say 
that the offering will catch on, and be- 
come true proverb. magazine 
have just read note about police- 
woman, captain city force. The 
note says that her work “often entails 
some nasty surprises. She cautions young 
girls beware the traps set sex 
criminals.” Here live experience, with 
conviction that should publicized 
impress youth. Solomon tried his 
hand that kind situation, with sexes 
reversed. Try your hand it. did, 
and got this: “The sex hound trails the 
unwary maiden.” And: “He who pur- 
sues girl for sex alone sets tricky snares 
for her consent.” 

have just been reading story 
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which proverbs have been mentioned 
several times. note these words: 
itself. However often she attempted 
relegate position very little 
importance, she found that persistently 
forced itself upon her 
pushing upon her thought would come 
this apparently irrelevant point. cost 
her quite effort dismiss and con- 
tinue her train thought.” And 
worked the statement into the following 
(and other) forms: diversion may 
wreck the train thought”; repeat- 
edly recurring thought wins attention, 
and seems gain importance.” should 
glad have your good versions 
these two cases. 


Proverb Maker 


Solomon reputed have formula- 
ted three thousand proverbs. Certainly 
the extant proverbs, found Prov- 
erbs, not approach any such number. 
Grant, however, that Solomon put the 
significance, saw it, many life 
situation into Grant his repu- 
tation proverb maker; say that 
brought proverb making closer art 
than has any other man. Does his re- 
lated life story have any bearing upon 
that reputation? The First Book the 
Kings offers some answers that ques- 
tion, fairly concrete forms. 

dream Solomon was allowed the 
chance indicate his preference 
talent. nominated wise ruling his 
people his choice. the dream the 
selection was approved, and was as- 
sured that his desire would realized. 
The desire for wisdom itself denota- 
tion wisdom. 
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There recited for the tale 
particular case decision. Two women 
bore babies; one died, one survived; 
each woman claimed the survivor 
her own child. The matter came before 
Solomon for adjudication. the ab- 
sence positive, direct evidence, judg- 
ment must made terms hints 
fact and symptoms truth. Solomon 
called for sword, intending the divi- 
sion the infant fairly between the 
claimants. One woman assented the 
proposal; the other withdrew her claim, 
that the baby might thereby spared. 
The ruling: The latter was surely 
mother the child since she was ready 
deny herself and spare the child’s 
life. The story told illustrate the 
wisdom displayed Solomon’s adminis- 
tration. 

There left summary declara- 
tion: Solomon’s wisdom surpassed 
the wisdom the East, and all the wis- 
dom And men came 
all peoples hear the wisdom Solo- 
mon, and from all the kings the earth, 
who had heard his wisdom.” 

particular instance set forth. The 
queen Sheba “came test him with 
hard questions.” Her pronouncement: 
“The report was true which heard 
own land your affairs and 
your wisdom, but did not believe the 
report until came and own eyes had 
seen it; and, behold, the half was not 
told me.” 

Discount, you wish, the account 
exaggerated favor well-reputed 
ruler; there still sufficient color the 
story support some such statement 
the following: Solomon lacked the poetic 
and musical ability David; his own 
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bent lay the direction serious 
thought; became renowned for that 
which call “wisdom”; developed 
the knack converting his views life 
into rather prosy sayings which could 
utilized conveying others the gist 
codes behavior. 

The thread instruction 
throughout Proverbs; Solomon was con- 
stantly aware the desire teach, 
you dare accept the words. And, too, 
recalled his own experience: “When 
was son with father, tender, the 
only one the sight mother, 
taught me, and said me: ‘Let your 
heart hold fast words; keep com- 
mandments, and live; not forget, 
and not turn away from the word 
Solomon could, and did, 
carry the undertaking teach. 


Teaching Material, and Teaching the 
Material 


the proverb form, brief, succinct, the 
idea readily presented and implanted 
the receptive mind. The wording 
designed express the idea concrete, 
memorable, repeatable, usable fashion. 
For informal, individual instruction, the 
proverb lesson material; its idea the 
lesson. 

Proverbs does not arrange its lessons 
systematic order. One gets the im- 
pression planned treatise educa- 
tion; started auspiciously, but much 
the assembled material was never 
whipped into shape; whether that state- 
ment actually covers its case immate- 
One still gets the impression. Im- 
arranging proverbs according the 
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themes involved were acted upon, 
would readily see the outline ground 
covered. 

Proverbs are dogmatic and didactic. 
Modern youth might willing try 
its hand the game proverb making, 
more less have illustrated it, 
game with words, related more less 
distantly writing doggerel and limer- 
icks, cross word puzzles, and the like, 
but one can hardly see modern youth 
responding ardently diet prov- 
erbs presented moralisms; the moral 
the proverb the proverb; comes 
ready-made. The suggestion that Prov- 
erbs contains seriously-intended body 
lessons implies intellectual atmos- 
phere very different from todays’, 
educational setting other than our own. 

One particular aspect the matter 
the issue discipline. Again and 
again Solomon warns that youth must 
disciplined, and makes clear 
that refers the act disciplining, 
and also the results thereof. His ref- 
erences the use the rod seem 
indicate stern measures parental 
control. And yet are, years, only 
step away from that doctrine. seem 
more hospitable toward the essential as- 
pects Solomon’s objectives than are 
toward his procedures, present. 

When one reads: wise son makes 
glad father, but foolish son sor- 
row his mother” (10:1), one might 
suspect that father gets credit for good 
results, while mother blame for 
unwanted outcomes. But that merely 
flippant interpretation, and Proverbs 
was not written for flippancy. The mani- 
fest intention this contrast proverb 
bring both parents into the training 


picture. “My son, keep your father’s 
commandment, and foresake not your 
mother’s teaching.” (6:60) Here again 
are not read the saying indicat- 
ing that “commandment” sterner 
thing than “teaching” because father and 
mother are from different molds. The 
idea the proverb that the activity 
which second element strengthens the 
first repetition main thought 
altered language. This idea joint par- 
ticipation appears early the book. 
After the first chapter’s caption, after 
the statement objectives (1:2-6), after 
the suggestions first measure prog- 
ress (1:7), then once read (1:8-9): 
“Hear, son, your father’s instruction, 
and reject not your mother’s teaching; 
for they are fair garland for your head, 
and pendants for your neck.” 

But wisdom not derived from ideas 
alone, from basic instruction. Its 
background may be, part, random ex- 
perience and contact. “The lips the 
wise spread knowledge.” (15:7) “He 
who walks with wise men becomes wise.” 
(13:20) Wisdom may come from 
one’s associates. 

And, too, matter the individ- 
ual’s seeking and desire: “My son, 
you receive words and treasure 
commandments with you, making 
your ear attentive wisdom and inclin- 
ing your heart understanding, you 
seek like silver and search for for 
hidden treasures; then you will under- 
stand the fear the Lord and find the 
knowledge God,” which, after all, 
wisdom. (See 2:-5) And this is, perhaps, 
the major statement psychology 
wisdom that appears Proverbs. 
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President’s Commission 
Education and the Commis- 
sion Financing Higher Education, 
which have made the most important 
comprehensive studies higher educa- 
tion since World War II, agree that the 
question “What proportion our young 
people college ages should our insti- 
tutions higher education attempt 
educate?” special significance for 
our time. The President’s Commission 
produced volume entitled 
and Expanding Individual Opportunity 
the later Commission—one Who 
Should College? The recent Re- 
port the Commission Human Re- 
sources and Advanced Training declares 
that “the question the most desirable 
number college students must an- 
swered, even the question answered 
doing nothing.” view the so- 
called “impending tidal wave stu- 
dents,” particularly important that 
educators examine the problem. 

the outset, however, would sug- 
gest that the decisions educators con- 
cerning the problem “Who Should 
College?” may make very little 
difference the over-all solution. Ron- 
ald Thompson his valuable report 
prospective college enrollments indicates 


Paper presented Discussion Group the 
Tenth National Conference Higher Education, 
sponsored the Association for Higher Education, 
Chicago, February 28, 1955. 


that the first problem which confronts 
educational leaders “the decision 
whether not continue offer 
college education all who are willing 
and able take advantage the oppor- 
tunity.” believe that that decision has 
already been made for us. may have 
been made long ago the Northwest 
Ordnance, when provision was made for 
the establishment what were be- 
come the state universities; certainly, 
long ago 1862, when the Morrill Act 
provided higher education opportunities 
for the children the agricultural and 
mechanical classes. The American tradi- 
tion has been one steadily expanding 
opportunities for higher education. 
American young people and their parents 
will see that opportunities are provided 
for college education all who are 
willing and able take advantage the 
opportunity,” least the extent that 
this now true, regardless whether 
educators think this desirable not. 

many college and university teachers and 
administrators are doing, serving, the 
whole area higher education, lower 
percentage our college-age population 
than are now doing. cannot re- 
verse the trend “college” attendance 
even were desirable, which not, 
opinion. And the babies are al- 
ready born that will increase per 
cent the number young people 
college age 1970. Last year there were 
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4,100,000 live births, not only the larg- 
est number United States history, but 
the birth rate was highest our history. 
the latter continues up, the in- 
crease potential college students will 
exceed per cent. 

Even there increase the per- 
centage college-age youths attending 
college, now about per cent, the col- 
lege population 1970-71 would 
4,220,000. Mr. Thompson declares that 
“in the face past experience and pres- 
ent trends, this would appear en- 
tirely too conservative unless the whole 
philosophy higher education the 
United States changed.” points 
out that the trend proportional 
attendance continues the rate ap- 
proximately one per cent year until 
1962, and remains that level, shall 
have enrolled our colleges and uni- 
versities 1970 approximately five and 
one-half million students.” And our 
proportional attendance college-age 
youths were increase one per cent 
should have enrolled our colleges and 
universities approximately six and two- 
thirds million students that time. 
Professor Peter Drucker, the 
March Harper’s predicts that 1975, 
“at least nine and perhaps many 
twelve million young people can ex- 
pected attend colleges and universi- 
ties.” There are two and one-half million 
college students this year. 

Just what the exact figure will turn 
out cannot known this time. 
But barring major catastrophies, and, 
Mr. Thompson indicates, change our 
basic social and education philosophy— 
which cannot foresee—the college pop- 
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ulation will great deal larger 
1970 than now. The problem becomes 
not whether not higher education will 
provide the college opportunities, but 
how. 

should like make another observa- 
tion way introduction. suggest 
that the many college professors and 
presidents who are discussing “Who 
Should College?” are not talking 
about the same thing. using the 
term “college” synonymous with post- 
secondary study one the more than 
1800 institutions higher education 
listed the Office Education’s official 
directory. The directory contains many 
institution that some subject special- 
ists, especially the liberal arts persua- 
sion, not regard “college” all. 
contains some 600 two-year junior col- 
leges and technical institutes, numbers 
art and music schools, some Bible col- 
leges, and other institutions which are 
considered some tares among the 
academic wheatfield. terms meet- 
ing the impending tidal wave students, 
the opportunities provided all these 
recognized institutions must included. 


The topic “Who Should Col- 
lege?” calls for the consideration three 
major questions. The first concerns the 
basic philosophical issue, considering 
higher education whole. This in- 
volves consideration the two oppos- 
ing points view—variously described 
the aristocratic and the democratic 
concepts higher education. 

The second concerns the present situa- 
tion regarding college attendance and 
what ought be, especially the prob- 
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lem getting into colleges those young 
people who, agreed, ought 
there and aren’t. 

The third concerns the position in- 
dividual colleges, types colleges, 
respect the topic. Specifically, what 
should the reaction institutions 
the future situation which, quote 
Earl McGrath, there will “another 
entire student body for every college and 
university just able those normally 
enrolled.” 

Theoretically least, the American 
college since the Civil War has provided 
gateway opportunity regardless 
economic status. But until fairly recently, 
has built upon the premise that college 
opportunities were the prerogative 
intellectual elite destined for positions 
leadership one sort another. The 
concept Jeffersonian and values oppor- 
tunity, the Harvard Report says, “as 
nurse excellence.” President Angell 
Michigan gave the concept its modern 
twist when 1879 advocated higher 
education for “all who could profit 
it.” Just who can still the subject de- 
bate. 

Many statements could cited 
support this aristocratic concept. Typi- 
cal are these: President Wilkins 
Oberlin potential leader, 
then, and one else, should col- 
lege”; Professor Norman Foerster 
Iowa (1937): the university must re- 
served for persuasive minority com- 
posed men intellect and character.” 
more recent expression the article 
The New York Times for January 
1955, Harvard Professor Douglas 
Bush, who writes that the “principle 
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education for none,” and then reiterates 
the almost universal lament college 
professors about “the large number 
young people who are college and 
shouldn’t be.” Professor Bush probably 
doesn’t realize that the records show that 
professors Harvard fifty and more 
years ago made the same complaint! 

The most authoritative recent state- 
ment this position probably that 
the Commission Financing Higher 
Education: American society has “two 
interrelated but fundamentally different 
kinds education. One common 
schooling. Its goal the improvement 
the literacy and social competence 
the individual. The public primary and 
secondary the chief instrument 
this purpose. The other educa- 
tional goal the development the in- 
tellectual capacities those possessing 
unusual talent. This the special prov- 
ince higher education. take 
those students who demonstrate intel- 
lectual promise and interest and carry 
their formal education the highest 
level development which they are 
capable.” Accepting this selective princi- 
ple higher education, the Commission 
proposed that “Higher education should 
accept its first concern the education 
those young people who fall approxi- 
mately within the top per cent in- 
tellectual capacity.” 

Opposed this answer “Who 
Should College?” the concept 
based upon the Jacksonian principle 
which sees opportunity, again the 
words the Harvard Report, “the 
guard equality.” This concept has two 
aspects: the one hand, believes that 
education should means raising 
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the level intelligence the whole 
people; the other, maintains the 
President’s Commission states, that edu- 
cation must work toward “the full, 
rounded, and continuing development 
the person.” other words, higher edu- 
cation must concerned with other than 
intellectual excellence. sees edu- 
cated and informed citizenry the foun- 
dation our democratic society. Warner, 
Havighurst, and Loeb Who Shall 
Educated? maintain that “to make de- 
mocracy work our complex modern 
society, essential that high order 
technical and civic competence exist all 
social levels.” 

Expressing the democratic concept 
higher education, the President’s Com- 
mission indicated that per cent our 
young people college age had the 
ability for least two years college 
and implication should receive it; 
that per cent had the ability for four 
years college and should receive it. 

What answer are give this 
thorny question? there basic con- 
flict between the selective and the demo- 
cratic principle higher education? 
Does higher education, not for every- 
one, but for others than intellectual 
elite, lead sound education for 
one? Certainly the answer this last 
question “no.” spite Professor 
Bush’s jeremiad against our schools and 
colleges, reluctantly admits that “the 
top layer college students now are 
proportionately more numerous than 
they were thirty years ago and are more 
generally serious and critical.” College 
enrollments have doubled the last 
thirty years, yet the top college graduates 


are getting better. The fears about dilu- 
tion the college product are simply not 
justified the facts. 

Regarding the first question, believe 
must agree that the concept the 
“college”—defined broadly have 
defined it—as place for the intel- 
lectually elite historical anachro- 
nism. But also believe that conviction 
that the role particular college 
university prepare carefully selected 
leaders not conflict with our ideal 
democracy. The Harvard Report 
rightly holds that “the hope the 
American school system, indeed our 
society, precisely that can pursue two 
goals simultaneously: give scope abili- 
and raise the average.” 

Before passing the second aspect 
the problem, should point out that 
the selective principle college attend- 
ance has least one strong advocate for 
quite different reasons than those already 
cited. The Market for College Gradu- 
ates (1949), Professor Seymour Har- 
ris, Harvard economist, argues that 
the colleges continue turn out gradu- 
ates the same rate recent years, 
the market for their services will 
“saturated” within the next ten twenty 
years, resulting “B.A. and Ph.D.” 
proletariat. foresees, therefore, 
American fascist movement something 
like that Germany between the wars— 
“an eventual revolutionary movement 
sparked millions unemployed, 
frustrated, and down-graded college 
graduates.” 

The last few years have demonstrated 
that Professor Harris’ crystal de- 
ceived him, often deceives our 
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economists. foresaw static society 
instead our constantly expanding 
economy. anyone can see who reads 
the advertisements college newspa- 
pers, there are not too many college 
graduates. The official coup grace 
comes from Dr. Dael Wolfle, who after 
studying the problem for three years, 
concluded that “The total number 
[college] graduates all fields com- 
bined will fall short employers’ de- 
sires. Harris’ concern not justi- 
fied the facts; there “frustrated 
intelligentsia.” Dr. Wolfle indicates, 
furthermore, that “the presence 
large number college graduates 
only moderate ability not national 
The bogey “too many 
B.A.’s” ended. 

The problem not oversupply 
college graduates but undersupply— 
not just top-notch graduates, but 
almost any live B.A. anything else. 
Our need for more able young men 
and women keep our technological so- 
ciety running high gear. The current 
fear automation groundless. Gen- 
eral David Sarnoff RCA article, 
“The Fabulous Future,” the January 
Fortune states that “Automation and 
other aspects scientific advance will 
matter course put premium 
brains. The demand for mental com- 
petence will vastly enlarged.” 


This well introduces the second aspect 
the topic. Regardless the position 
educators take how many our 
young people should college, they 
can agree surely that those with the best 
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ability should, the national interest 
for other reason, receive the ad- 
vantages college education. How 
many such young people now col- 
lege? 

Numerous studies have been made 
and the results are substantial agree- 
ment. study indicated that 
“Fewer than half the upper per 
cent all high school graduates ever 
earn college degrees; only out 
the top per cent do.” The Com- 
mission Financing Higher Educa- 
tion indicated that the top 500,000 
young people intellectual promise, 
about 100,000 never even finish high 
school. The 1938 Minnesota Study re- 
vealed that only one-half the top 
per cent Minnesota high school gradu- 
ates went immediately college, and 
the 1947 follow-up the same group 
showed that only one-half them 
earned degrees. the top per cent 
the 1938 class who did not enter col- 
lege immediately, almost half never did 
enter. Ralph Berdie’s recent study 
(1954) 25,000 high school graduates 
(After High 
cludes that there “startling waste 
human ability following high school.” 

not concern here consider 
why this so. But want point 
out that recent studies not support 
the commonly held view that “Low par- 
ental income the principal deterrent 
college attendance.” Hollinshead 
Who Should College finds com- 
plex factors contributing non- 
attendance. Berdie’s study suggests that 
sufficient reason for not going college 
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and that the relationship between finan- 
cial resources and college attendance 
not direct one.” finds cultural and 
family patterns great importance and 
concludes that “any program, 
effective increasing the number 
qualified students who attend college 
must attempt influence the attitudes 
both students and parents, well 
reduce the economic barriers.” 

All would surely agree that any eco- 
nomic disability responsible for our top 
high school graduates’ not going col- 
lege should removed. the same 
time, further studies motivation must 
our most able young people can influ- 
enced college. would stress 
the fact, however, that these college op- 
portunities must not limited those 
superior intellectual capacities, the 
statement the Commission Financ- 
ing Higher Education implies. 
should, for example, provide higher edu- 
cation opportunities for all those possess- 
ing “unusual talent” the creative fields 
art, music, drama, etc. 

assume that educators would agree 
with the Commission that “higher educa- 
tion must make its first goal the task 
recruiting and educating larger propor- 
tion the top per cent our young 
people.” The education our gifted stu- 
dents—using the term perhaps loosely 
cover this top per cent—has, 
course, received increasing attention. But 
can set our sights for only the top 
per cent? What about the other per 
cent? Are they not college? 
what percentage them are go? 
have had many proposals what 
with our young people lower ability. 
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President Colgate Darden the Uni- 
versity Virginia seriously suggested 
three years ago that amend the com- 
pulsory school laws permit school 
leaving after the seventh grade. the 
college level, Who Should Col- 
lege? Hollinshead has amplified ear- 
lier proposal former President Conant 
advocating two-highway system after 
high school, “one leading primarily 
additional training for semi-professional 
work, the other resulting liberal edu- 
cation along with followed train- 
ing for the professions.” 

consider this suggestion attempt 
force upon American education sys- 
tem utterly alien its tradition. Our 
failure adequately provide challenging 
educational opportunities and treatment 
for our ablest children and young peo- 
ple should not lead jettison our 
American single highway system edu- 
cation favor the European dual 
system. Professor Bush comments ap- 
provingly the English system where 
“bright students are picked out the 
scholarships,” the others for the most 
part shunted off other limited and 
usually dead-end opportunities. This 
not say that should not have sepa- 
rate schools and colleges which deal with 
the bright the less bright students. 
diversity lies the strength American 
higher education; must preserve it. 
will not this dividing our insti- 
tutions into those for the sheep and those 
for the goats. don’t know enough 
yet about the identification genius, 
even intellectual aptitude, divide 
our school population this rigidly. 

This brings the consideration 
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the third and final aspect the topic— 
what individual colleges and universities 
should about enrollment view 
the impending tidal wave students. 
After all, the question that must asked 
is, “Who Should What College 
and for What Purpose?” 

The potential expanding college popu- 
the birth rate continues up, per- 
haps our wildest predictions college 
enrollment may require revision. But 
even our conservatives are beginning 
recognize that our enrollment all 
types higher institutions will double 
the next twenty years. Does that mean 
that individual colleges and universities 
should expand proportionately? Not 
all. Certainly there are varying roles for 
different types institutions meeting 
the need. The privately supported insti- 
tutions will surely take less the increas- 
ing enrollment than publicly supported 
institutions. the other hand, the ur- 
ban university predominantly private 
institution and these institutions will un- 
doubtedly provide for considerable 
share the increase, assuredly more 
than the private liberal arts college. The 
development new two-year colleges 
communities where they not now 
exist, and new four-year colleges well, 
and the expansion junior colleges 
four-year institutions are 
dicted. The state universities will once 
again develop branch campuses. The 
transition teachers colleges 
purpose institutions will accelerated. 
These and many other ways, including 
more economical ways utilizing pres- 
ent facilities and faculties, will found 
that the whole enterprise higher 
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education can accommodate the new stu- 
dents. 


certain private college presidents do, that 
there any reason expect every insti- 
tution prepare double its enroll- 
ment. Surely many institutions should 
take advantage the opportunity 
raise academic standards and become 
more selective. wonderful oppor- 
tunity for some weak and marginal insti- 
tutions strengthen themselves, and 
many the strongest can become even 
stronger. For those hollering about the 
poor caliber the college student, the 
millennium almost around the corner. 
The lamentations about the students will 
continue rise even then. Professors 
are not—and should not—ever wholly 
satisfied with the students they teach. 

One caution needs special emphasis. 
These colleges which grow more selec- 
tive must guard against practices which 
may discriminate because race, color, 
and sex. 

Finally, let say that though there 
reason why all colleges 
versities should expand their 
proportionately the increased demand, 
there reason why they could not 
so, given the expanded faculties, 
physical facilities, and financial resources 
necessary. Much rubbish being spoken 
responsible college presidents about 
this problem. President Griswold told his 
alumni day convocation that Yale “did 
not intend compromise its educational 
standards simply accommodate more 
students.” Yale now has 4,000 under- 
graduates and 3,500 graduate students. 
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Numberwise, many educators would as- 
sume Yale has already commenced it. 
But with doubling the potential col- 
lege population, there reason 
expect any fewer students proportion- 
ately than present competent meet 
Yale’s high admission standards. With 
enlarged faculty and the necessary 
number new residential colleges 
accommodate the student body, there 
more reason expect deterioration 
Yale’s standards than when the Uni- 
versity expanded from its old campus 
and enrollment, small present stand- 
ards, today’s greatly enlarged insti- 
tution. Yale may rightly determine 
expand only per cent, Presi- 
dent Griswold proposes, but Yale can 
more without sacrificing her “educa- 
tional ideal and high standards 
excellence for both students and faculty.” 

President Dodds takes similar view 
asking Princeton should plan 
“accommodating more sizable number 
students and running the real risk 
deteriorating educational perform- 
ance?” Should Old Nassau insist “upon 
remaining small?” asks. What 
small? terms Kenyon and Haver- 
ford and many other top-notch liberal 
arts colleges all the Ivy League institu- 
tions are giant educational factories. 
Neither the smallness nor bigness edu- 
cational institutions virtue itself. 
Yale has nearly doubled size 
generation without sacrificing the Yale 


ideal. She could the same again. 
Haverford could double and still 
smaller than Yale’s freshman class. But 
its president, Gilbert White, right 
when says that Haverford “may 
greatest service not expanding.” 

These are days calling desperately for 
the highest statesmanship. 
Unfortunately, are getting something 
less than needed from those who 
their positions should exercising lead- 
ership. Let close with another ex- 
ample from the president Yale—it has 
special applicability the topic “Who 
Should College?” 

All educators, hope, have been con- 
cerned the anti-intellectualism re- 
cent years. have denounced the Mc- 
Carthy’s and their ilk who have ridiculed 
the “egg-heads.” President 
wold, however, not the junior senator 
from Wisconsin, who has made one 
the most anti-intellectual statements 
seen. Yale not interested, the usually 
reliable New York Times reports Dr. 
Griswold stating, “beetle-browed, 
highly specialized intellectuals, but 
well-rounded persons.” What the world 
needs, even Yale doesn’t, more 
such students. These above all are the 
ones who should college. But also, 
believe most firmly, higher education 
must make some effective provision for 
all our young people “who are willing 
and able take advantage the oppor- 
tunity.” 


Nothing firmly believed what least 
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Dear Superintendent: 


Byron 


You wonder really good teacher; 

You have the right ask,—I’m sure that. 
Youth needs the best face this century. 

What answer? Just this, some days I’m poor 
middling, when the class more than forty 
Restless children tuned this turbulent age. 

Yet even then, have moments, times 

When all are struggling with the challenges 

toss into their laps. Maybe I’m not 

good teacher but I’ve had some good pupils 
Working classes all these years. 

“Good pupils make good teachers,” Frost might add. 
You say they slept? Well, some did, 

They dreamed our country’s greatest promises. 
Would you care scan these references? 


The artful librarian sent the girl way. 

Did have copy Marx’s, “Das Kapitas”? 

No, did not, why would she want such book, 
This tenth grade farm girl? The green fields 
Danced her eyes. Her stance was Stevenson’s, 
“The world full number things.” 

That next year she explored American history; 
Her curiosity was never sated. Old teachers know 
Such pupil pumps adrenalin into class, 

the others can stand the Beth 
Made the highest mark, won the history prize— 
Everyone benefited from her curiosity. 

Then she wanted see what college held. 

found her job the little tidewater cradle 
Where read and dreamed youth away. 

Her curiosity shifted the sciences. 

She was graduated, analyzed test tubes, married, 
Translated Spanish novel into English 

Just for fun. Last week this tiny envelope 

Came way. Our most constant searcher 
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The mother little girl, eight pounds, one ounce. 
I’m sure that ounce pure curiosity. 


Here man who resembles giant oak, 
Deep-rooted, tall, reaching for the sky. 

wild boy was..... remember 

Olin overnight camping trip. 

“Say, Coach, can sleep tree?” 

The teachers buzzed and drew analogies. 

Olin outgrew his clothes and desks and friends; 

began get into trouble and quit school. 

heard that had joined the Coast Guard. 

Years passed while teaching another town, 

One cold day when relaxed with the afternoon paper, 
newsy item jumped from the front page. 

Our boy, Olin, belonged all now, 

Had leaped from the Pier into the stormy Atlantic 
And saved the life someone did not know. 

was the performance his duty. 


This young woman who planned her life. 

She lives self-controlled and serene, 

Her star, the Emersonian galaxy, 

“In the midst the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness 
The independence solitude.” 

watched her grow from pigtails permanent; 
She planned each day, these hours for Chopin, 

This morning with the Brontes, that afternoon for fun 
sailed the head the blue lake together. 

trimmed sail and Lisa read from, “Walden,” 

That chapter, “This delicious evening.” 

senior she came bearing 

The first volume Tolstoy’s, “War and Peace.” 
“Dean says that not mature enough read it.” 
She read eyes. What could say? 

She was more mature than the English prof 
Would ever be. Lisa closely embraced 

thousand thousand years sad yearning 

That day she emerged and began mold her clay. 
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She chose follow civilization westward— 
Baby-sat, scrubbed floors, and took 

calculated risk boom-town plant 
Making high explosives. Five months later 
She emigrated alone Californiay, 
Matriculated that great 
Served nursemaid thousand white mice, 
Bartered her young strength for diploma. 
wander year, she chose work for the Friends, 
Mexico’s mountain folk will remember her. 
Where she now? not know 

Yet you would find her, content and serene. 
Lisa bore all pain plan her life. 


Here the boys who became men overnight 
And gave their fullest measure devotion. 
These are the days when not one was tardy, 
The assignment was finished their young blood— 
Rapide, Coral Sea, Normandy. 
Hills and valleys, deserts and seas hold 
The memories our schoolboys who sleep 
All over the world. Many were not scholars 


Yet all knew how spell AMERICAN. 


These are only testimonials, sir. 
been taught some mighty fine youngsters. 


believe that man will not merely survive; will prevail. 

immortal, not merely because alone among creatures has inex- 

haustible voice, but because has soul, spirit capable compassion 

and sacrifice and FAULKNER, accepting Nobel 
Prize. 
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Before Dark 


KELLY 


eyes feast sky, 

Wide stretches turquoise; 

stretches water, 

Silver, blue, green; 

Amethyst 

Bits clear color; coral, jade, and gold. 


cannot look enough. 
What shall do, 
Oh, what shall 


When the curtain drawn? 


Why, then, you will come and say: 

Here are ripe apricots jade green plate. 

You will say: Here your cigarette 

From the box bright cinnabar. 

You will wrap robe turquoise: 

Here your best-loved color; 

Here, sunlight strikes the shining copper 

And: Here, outside the window, patch green, 
That special, tender green 


our secret valley. 
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Educational and Social Reality 


useful device for facili- 
tating human adjustment—provided 
one does not perish because it. Ameri- 
can education while embodying many 
virtues nevertheless beset many 
illusions. Teachers, public and private, 
higher and lower, assume number 
things not related actuality. When the 
assumptions become flagrant enough, 
illusion obscures vision and then fancy 
supplants fact. this point teachers be- 
come culpable for neglect reality. 
the purpose this paper analyze 
some the major illusions making for 
this culpability, succinctly note their 
paramount causes, and briefly charac- 
terize the realities screened the illu- 
sions. 


The methodological illusion. 
judge from the curricula American 
colleges education, methodology 
apparently considered the heart for- 
mal teacher training. Granted that how 
things are done important, the fact 
remains that there disproportionate 
amount emphasis placed upon meth- 
odology, and this emphasis frequently 
rationalization for disclination 
come grips with the actualities so- 
cial life and the social possibilities 
education. Specifically, illusion 
believe that teachers have been prop- 
erly trained (educated) they are 
grounded the methods teaching and 
related fields while minimizing their 
contact with the established academic 


disciplines. There is, fortunately un- 
fortunately, substitute for organized 
knowledge. Nor can there formal 
education without the systematic mastery 
organized bodies knowledge. The 
four basic categories knowledge im- 
mediately related education are (1) 
educational philosophy, (2) educational 
history, (3) educational sociology, and 
(4) educational psychology. Virtually 
all methodological principles applicable 
going situation can de- 
rived from these disciplines. Hence, 
exploitation students engaged 
teacher training buried under 
courses methods, curriculum, tech- 
niques, etc., when the content such 
courses primarily derived from the 
foregoing systematic disciplines. Assum- 
ing that formal education more 
than game, more than harmless way 
keeping unproductive adolescents and 
somewhat impractical people called 
teachers occupied, then de-emphasis 
methodological preoccupations neces- 
sary provide time and stimulus for 
work more basic courses, such those 
listed above. Not the least the reasons 
why colleges education fail attract 
their fair share able and outstanding 
students their failure provide such 
students with intellectually invigor- 
ating program studies. 


subject matter illusion. The avant 
garde colleges education apparently 
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hold that the primary function the 
teacher something other than 
teach subject matter. Some these ob- 
jectives currently pass under headings 
democratic living, life adjustment, 
social adaptation. That any one these 
ideas constitutes the primary aim ed- 
illusion because both the historical and 
the contemporary rationale for schools 
both higher and lower the mastery 
intellectual skills and formal subject 
matter. Other objectives should pur- 
sued other institutions. This illusion 
derived part from the frustration 
inherent attempts mass education 
and part from failure professors 
and teachers comprehend the com- 
plexities and irrationalities the world 
large. One significant facet this 
illusion the belief that subject matter 
selected for study, the rate progress 
which mastered, and the various 
ways which might treated are 
thought best determined student 
interest. Perhaps with small group 
young geniuses. But the complexities 
life, the tenuous nature freedom, the 
delicate balance civilization, and the 
necessity treading wary course 
explosive world all suggest that what 
free people must know too involved 
and too extensive left casual in- 
terest. the necessity conditions that 
people cannot exist without accurate 
knowledge for making decisions, and the 
extent what need know—geo- 
graphically, sociologically, psychological- 
vast, that only precise and highly system- 
atic knowledge gained sustained effort 
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will Whereas knowledge 
guarantee wisdom, lack knowledge 
sure guarantee minimum wis- 
dom. 

The professional illusion. Teachers 
think they are members profession, 
but the unadulterated facts academic 
life are that they are not members 
profession and have not been since the 
rise finance capitalism, least not 
the United States. Four characteristics 
distinguish the profession, properly so- 
called: (1) use intellectual tools; (2) 
freedom both and out the voca- 
tional situation; (3) motivation from 
sense service rather than from de- 
sire maximize pecuniary gain; and 
(4) performance highly specialized 
function. But whereas the first criterion 
justly fits some, perhaps many, teachers, 
and the third and fourth criteria appro- 
priately fits perhaps most, teach- 
ers, the second criterion scarcely fits any 
all. Realistically considered, and re- 
gardless the academic level which 
works, the teacher simply em- 
ployee and being employee can 
discharged when the powers that be— 
academic political, both—decide 
his services can dispensed with. 
those few situations where cause for dis- 
missal must shown, the fabrication 
justification relatively easy. For 
person group utilize the term 
professional, dignify themselves 
members profession, when their 
status the vocation contingent upon 
the tolerance administrators, many 
whom are sense free make un- 
prejudiced decisions with reference 
policy personnel, say the least 
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gratuitous use fancy. The inability 
teachers protect themselves ade- 
quately (the reason obviously finan- 
cial) with the same quality counsel 
open corporate bodies serious as- 
pect the problem teacher status, 
but some respects the real tragedy 
teaching the United States today lies 
the fact that teachers are not free; 
and whereas many don’t know this, many 
others who know just don’t care! 

One might reasonably ask, why the 
perpetuation the professional myth 
when the facts contingent employ- 
ment and dependency are blatant? 
The full answer doubt exceedingly 
complicated, but few points can 
made with some degree certainty. 
First, belief the myth compensates 
teachers for failure acquire propor- 
tionate share the economic goods 
available; and second, compensates 
them for the circumscribed social and 
political existence they must live. There 
point quibbling over this matter 
freedom. Its democratic meaning 
clear. Democratically conceived, freedom 
means that one free agree free 
disagree the case may with any- 
one and with any institutionalized group 
any question including such explosive 
subjects religion, economics, politics, 
birth control, and the validity the 
idea revelation. free, the 
teacher and the citizen must able 
challenge the current brand social 
orthodoxy (and there always one! 
without fear punitive reprisals. Yet 
risk their financial futures. The solu- 
tion not simple, but one line action 
appears clear: age hysteria, fear, 
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and insecurity such the present, the 
individual citizen who seeks exercise 
his rights citizenship guaranteed 
the Constitution, will find financial se- 
curity only unity with well-organ- 
ized and like-minded group. 


The neutrality illusion. Since the 
emergence the age science and po- 
academicians have 
more and more come embrace the 
notion that the teacher should stand 
aloof, maintaining position neutral- 
ity controversial questions particu- 
larly such questions deal with reli- 
gion, economics, and public policy. 
desire for fair play and objectivity 
well the assumption that such could 
achieved taking stand partly 
the result the expanding spirit 
natural science and partly logical aver- 
sion the long years religious, eco- 
nomic, and political contention accom- 
panying the birth the modern era. 
Yet whether likes not, man— 
including the teachers and the teachers 
teachers—is not free neutral 
observer the world. part the 
world. indissociably related the 
world. inevitably affected every 
major social and scientific development. 
And unless stands for something (and 
perhaps even does) may very 
well submerged and annihilated 
the very forces seeks treat with 
neutral respect. Neutralism illusion 
variation the ivory tower concept 
such catastrophic consequences for 
Hitlerite Germany and conceivably por- 
tending similar consequences here 
the United States. 
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The illusion neutrality wide- 
spread throughout the community 
teachers, and nullifies the effectiveness 
both and out the classroom the 
largest group America position 
know the facts socio-economic and 
political reality. The term reality this 
sense meaning simply: who has control 
the nation’s wealth, its political ma- 
chinery, who occupies positions status 
and influence, and why. The teacher 
any citizen who does not know this will 
neutralized very real sense. This 
will the case regardless whether 
his assumed objectivity and neutrality 
choice, unconscious withdrawal, 
ignorance. When teachers understand 
the secret political organization, when 
they disabuse themselves the assumed 
virtues political neutrality, they can 
then give one another the mutual sup- 
port they must have they are not 
the mercy the unscrupulous who 
are waiting tell them what 
they fail evince enlightened and de- 
termined self-direction. The sine gua non 
for overcoming the illusion neutrality 
the emergence dynamic group 
consciousness among teachers, the emer- 
gence the capacity for them see 
themselves they are, see their gen- 
uine interests distinct from their as- 
sumed ones, and see their real friends 
distinct from their presumed ones. 
Whether they know not, teachers 
are engaged more than game 
kriegspiel. 

The democratic illusion. Educational 
literature replete with books, refer- 
ences, injunctions, even exhortations 
the effect that American education 
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ought democratic. Particularly the 
wing many schools edu- 
cation intones reverent phrases the 
virtues democratic education. are 
told that prescription undemocratic; 
that the lecture denial the stu- 
dent’s freedom, cumbrous inheritance 
from the middle ages; and that before 
knowledge must come respect for the 
student’s needs. fact, some education- 
ists argue that only when needs serve 
basis for determining classroom activi- 
ties education worthy democratic 
label. Several points should noted 
here. The indictment the lecture 
fundamentally groundless, although 
doubt has been abused sometimes 
well efficient way purveying in- 
sight and factual data. Since knowledge 
complex today, impossible for 
anyone but the rare genius acquire 
without systematic instruction; and 
heedless neglect the nature or- 
ganized knowledge hold that formal 
procedures schools should modified 
suit the wishes students. this 
doctrine needs taken literally can 
dismissed summarily, for predi- 
cated upon egregious and astounding 
contradiction—one which asserts that the 
immature are actually mature enough 
know what they really need. Further, 
Robert Ulich has noted, civilization 
and society both have needs which fre- 
quently transcend importance the 
needs students. Probably only mi- 
nuscule remarkably endowed 
students know what they really need. 
many ways the gravest aspect the 
democratic illusion lies the fact that 
American educators have real sense 
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come grips with the full meaning and 
implication that elusive term 
racy. True they talk about it. Also they 
seek analyze and posit definitions. But 
they generally not consider its eco- 
nomic meaning. What precisely the 
meaning democracy with reference 
the production and distribution goods? 
Even such eminent scholar John 
Dewey rarely came grips with the 
economic implications the term. 
frequently excoriated the predacious 
facets capitalism while talking vaguely 
about co-operative scientific approach 
common problems. When educate 
for democracy are economic terms 
educating for capitalism democratic 
economics equals capitalism) so- 
cialism democratic economics equals 
educating for some other interesting eco- 
nomic equation? The academic mind 
needs Queen Mab awaken from 
dreams security, dispel the illusion 
that present and often superficial con- 
siderations the term democracy are 
Nothing short ringing the 
full meaning from the word democracy 
and then squarely facing will 
suffice. 

note objective social conditions. 
With bewildering impact one realizes 
how far removed the world educa- 
tional illusion from the world real- 
ity when the actual nature society 
considered. Society, the matrix within 
which education conducted, arena 
power struggle, struggle that con- 
tinuing and relentless, There not only 
continuing struggle for ascendency 
among the nation states the world, 
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but struggle among the various factions 
within the nations, factions that seek 
power, usually control government, 
for reasons pecuniary advantage. 
These groups and individuals en- 
gaged usually have interest philo- 
sophical ideas freedom, freedom 
the abstract. Freedom for them 
simple: condition under which 
they can maximize their opportunities 
for whatever purposes they want. Such 
attitude well the action pur- 
malicious, but rather logically the 
nature things now institutionally 
constituted. For when the power groups 
seek secure their ends realistically they 
devise means leading the public 
identify its well-being with that those 
power. The logic the process 
simple: money leads control the 
media communication, the media 
communication shapes the public mind, 
the mind shaped the way the owners 
and managers the communications 
media want. Although the logic this 
process not absolute, the result, con- 
ceding some variations and exceptions, 
mass mind such clearly visible 
today: one that banalized, trivialized, 
and after long time mind incapable 
imagining that things could differ- 
ent from the way they are. mind 
incapable seeing itself apart; hence 
the ease with which demogogues and 
falsifiers news control it. 
Comprehension the foregoing 
points constitute something irre- 
ducible minimum that teachers should 
understand they are grasp any 
imaginative way the social conditions 
with which education must contend, 
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both those conditions operate the 
teachers themselves and they operate 
shape the students taught. Not 
few educational progressives well 
educational conservatives imagine that 
education today conducted with high 
degree realistic attention the ac- 
tualities society. Failure exorcise the 
fantasy that education undertaken 
account for the social realities 
largely explains the failure American 
education general, and particular 
points the failure American col- 
leges education turn out corps 
teachers who are informed, deter- 
mined, self-disciplined, aggressive, and 
undeceived the true order social 
reality. The alternative has been plaus- 
ibly enough educational 
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performance educational activities for 
reasons habit, routine, respectability, 
safety rather than for conscious se- 
lection ends and means relevant the 
problems men their present social 
context. Widespread ceremony within 
the scholarly community luxury too 
expensive endured. Ceremony per- 
sistently indulged manifestation 
academic schizophrenia. suggests 
education one thing, social reality an- 
other, and that neither should necessar- 
ily correct itself the light the other. 
Let not deceive ourselves. When 
civilization dying, not the result 
abstract Fate nor some obscure 
Fortune, but rather the irrevocable con- 
sequence the guilt laden thoughts and 
actions men. 


TRIBUTE THE TEACHER 


The teacher prophet; 
lays the foundations tomorrow. 
The teacher artist; 


works with the precious clay unfolding personality. 


The teacher friend; 


His heart responds the faith and devotion his students. 


The teacher citizen; 


selected and licensed for the improvement society. 


Out his maturer and wider life seeks guide the young. 


The teacher builder; 


works with the higher and finer values civilization. 


The teacher culture-bearer 


leads the way toward worthier tastes, saner attitudes, more gracious manners, higher 


intelligence. 
The teacher planner; 


sees the young lives before him part great system which shall grow stronger 


the light truth. 
The teacher pioneer; 


always attempting the impossible and winning out. 


The teacher reformer; 


seeks remove the handicaps that weaken and destroy life. 


The teacher believer; 


has abiding faith the improvability the race. 


—Joy 


Education the Good Old Days 


Tuomas 


DUCATION the good old days 
doubtless deserves some the 
nostalgic, and often uninformed, praise 
that given it. But having experienced 
and still retaining vivid memories 
what was, become indignant well 
amused when praise the past 
coupled with deprecation present prac- 
tices our lower schools and colleges. 
mind there doubt whatever 
that children were better educated 
when they left high school than was 
when graduated from college. 

Recently have been reviewing some 
the textbooks that used when 
private academy. (There was pub- 
lic high school native state until 
ten years after received baccalau- 
reate, and none Manhattan Island 
until two years later.) The Latin texts 
emphasized grammar that should 
not fear take examination 
today, but they neglected the history, 
the Kultur, the mores the Roman 
people; and the translations the 
classics that read were accepted 
got the literal sense with only occa- 
sional glimpses literary values. The 
author our Greek grammar appar- 
ently feared that some scholar might 
suspect his ignorance did not in- 
clude every exception the Attic forms 
presented; put them all in, neces- 
sitating mnemonic drudgery bored 
pupils. The only pleasure that the text 
gave was from the delightful trans- 
lated illustrations from classic authors 


the dreary rules. 


were fortunate having Eng- 
lish edition the French Paul Bert’s 
simple, practical, and fascinating book 
science, which was the precursor the 
general science which, some thirty years 
later became popular our high schools. 
was, however, far from the laboratory 
sciences taught all our high schools 
today. Economics, music, art, and other 
such subjects were entirely lacking 
our curriculum. 

English course had gram- 
mar, which was really Latin grammar 
applied our native language, with 
recognition the many important dif- 
ferences, and with little practical appli- 
cation correct speaking and writing. 
Hill’s Rhetoric gave principles and 
rules that had little meaning our im- 
maturity. Once week, Friday after- 
noons, were required read original 
“essays,” (One mine was “Beyond 
the Alps Lies Italy”) none which 
were ever corrected and returned for re- 
vision, and declamations. Literature 
used Swinton’s Studies English 
Literature. 

William Swinton (1833-1892) came 
from Scotland Canada when ten years 
age. After graduating from acad- 
emy with the University 
Toronto, spent part freshman 
year Amherst College. must have 
been gifted man, for although there 
record his having further formal 
education, taught foreign languages 
the Edgeworth Female Seminary 
Greensboro, North Carolina, and later, 
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while preparing for the Presbyterian 
ministry, the Mount Washington Col- 
legiate Institute New York City. 

Abandoning his ministry aspiration, 
1858 joined the staff the New 
York Times, which his brother was 
chief editorial writer, and during the 
War between the States was assigned 
report military activities. But be- 
cause his criticisms Federal gen- 
erals was deprived his privileges 
correspondent. The culmination 
charges against him General Burn- 
side was that had hid behind door 
overhear conversation between 
Grant and Mead. 

After publishing book the war, 
while literary critic the Times, 
became Professor English the 
University California; but opposing 
the policies President Daniel Coit 
Gilman, resigned 1878 and de- 
voted the rest his life the writing 
school textbooks. Like “Peter Par- 
ley,” Noah Webster, John Lee Com- 
and George Pynn Quackenbos, 
popular authors textbooks the early 
part the nineteenth century, 
covered variety fields. became 
the author widely used texts geog- 
raphy, spelling, grammar, history, and 
series readers. 1880 Harper 
Brothers published his Studies Eng- 
lish Literature. 

This volume, which studied more 
than sixty years ago, contained In- 
troduction, which the author declared 
that “no subjects are less satisfactorily 
taught” than English literature and 
rhetoric, was attempting “to restore 
the twain their natural and fruitful 
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relationship.” defined “literature 
(from Latin letter) its 
specific sense including only those writ- 
ings that come within the sphere 
rhetoric, the literary art”; and poetry 
fine art operating means 
thought conveyed language.” One 
can imagine the impetus with which 
such definitions impelled youth the 
study the selections the anthology! 

The Introduction contained essay 
“The Qualities Style,” subdivided 
into Perspicuity, Energy, and Melody; 
section the “Types Sentences,” 
and another “English Vocabulary.” 
The concluding part the Introduction, 
which most influenced teacher and 
probably others, was “Figures 
Speech,” which the author defined 
“deviations from the direct and literal 
mode expression for greater effect. 
They are form speech artfully 
varied from the common usage.” 

Swinton then lists, defines, and illus- 
trates under four classifications twenty- 
five so-called tropes, which students 
his anthology were required mem- 
orize and find illustrations them 
the selections later assigned. That 
readers may appreciate the “superior 
learning generation ago,” report 
the entire list. The names some 
the figures may send modern reader 
unabridged dictionary. 

Figures Relativity: antithesis, 
simile, metaphor, allegory, personification, 
apostrophe, vision, allusion, irony, sarcasm, 
synecdoche, metonomy, euphemism, litotes, 
epithet. 

II. Figures Gradation: climax, hyper- 


bole. 
III. Figures Emphasis: epizeuxis, ana- 
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phora, alliteration, anacoluthon, aposiopesis. 
IV. Grammatical Figures: ellipsis, enal- 
lage, pleonasm. 


After the stupefying Introduction 
there followed anthology forty 
selections, not badly chosen, from Shake- 
speare Thomas Huxley. Ten the 
selections were from American authors. 

The notes and assignments were 
hardly such stimulate love for 
literature. illustrations: “What the 
nature the the 
measure?”—“What kind sentence 
sponding parts this balanced sen- 
the difference between 
mete and paragraph 
select all the words classical origin.” 
Glossary definitions are usually 
preceded historical etymology, as: 
“Anon, and on= 
one, that is, one minute: hence soon.” 
—“Tnert, Lat. iners, from not, and 
ars, lit., unskilled, sluggish.” 

The notes are similarly unstimulating 
the appreciation literary art. foot- 
note quoted epitaph reads: “Irving 
misquoted the word 
instance what sometimes called 
heterophemy.” the nineteen notes 
“The Vision Sir Launfal” one asks 
“the kind sentence,” twelve concern 
figures speech, one directs pupils 
“analyze this proposition,” one cites for 
comparison Wordsworth’s “Ode the 
Intimations Immortality,” one calls 
for definition, two demand the mean- 
ing sentences, and one requires pupils 
find passage all words other than 
Anglo-Saxon derivation. 

Swinton was not alone during earlier 
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days emphasizing figures speech. 
John Walker Valant Macbeth his 
Might and Mirth Literature (Harper 
Brothers, 1875) presented and de- 
fined with illustrations more than two 
hundred, and Dr. Holmes Rhetoric 
Made Easy (1755) lists two hundred 
fifty! course modern minds many 
these are absurd effective decora- 
tions literature. 

Macbeth defines figure speech 
deviation from the literal from the 
more ordinary application words; 
some form expression prompted 
the mind intense action,” and 
classifies figures into three groups: 
spelling etymology (18); syntax 
(6); and rhetoric (191). what 
value literary appreciation can there 
knowing that the decapitation 
word (’fore for before) aphaeresis, 
that mid-cut (whatso’er for whatso- 
ever) syncope; that end-cut 
apocope; that unusual prefix 
(ypowered for powered) prosthesis? 

satisfy the curious list few 
the more picturesque names figures 
that Macbeth presents, only five which 
are included the American College 
paradiastole, hypal- 
lage, antiptosis, metalepsis, hypocatasta- 
sis, epanorthosis, aposiopesis, osmiotelen- 
ton, oxymoron, ploce, anadiplosis, epana- 
lepsis, epizeuxis, ecphonesis, hypotypho- 
sis, anacoenosis, catachresis, enallage. 

Classical scholars can with these words 
test the often-made assertion that 
knowledge Latin and Greek will en- 
able one ascertain the meaning un- 
usual words. 

When criticism the schools today 
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that are attempting uplift the entire 
youth population comes from 
temporis acti puero or, more usual, 
from one judging past education the 
successes the selected few who be- 
came eminent spite the curriculum 
that they pursued, recall schooling, 
the textbooks that were used, and the 
kindly but ineffective teachers that 
had. And not impressed the 
criticisms. 
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Like all informed persons, proud 
the advances that our schools have 
made. They have faults, course, but 
have not only high hopes but also con- 
fidence that when the public assumes its 
proper responsibility co-operate with 
schoolmen define desired objectives 
education and then furnishes adequate 
support get those objectives achieved, 
shall have even better schools the 
future. 


THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS 
HORACE MANN 


The Common School the greatest discovery ever made man. 


ever there was cause, ever there can cause, worthy up- 
held all toil sacrifice that the human heart can endure, the 


cause education. 


The object the Common School system give every child 
free, straight, solid pathway which can walk directly from the 
ignorance infant the knowledge the primary duties man. 


our country, and our times, man worthy the honored name 
statesman, who does not include the highest practicable education 
the people all his plans administration. 


The Look’’ 
Student Teaching 


1654 the will Duke Ernest 
Gotha asserted that: 


“It desirable that the teachers their 
expense with assistance remain one 
central place and through practice 
learned that for which they will 
the future 


1698 ten seminaries were 
established his grandson, Frederick 
Gotha. was the practice these 
seminaries for students demonstrate 
their teaching ability teaching their 
fellow 

Today, student teaching assured 
part the professional background 
every beginning teacher. Even the most 
caustic critics existing certification re- 
quirements accept without murmur 
this uniform mandate that the candidate 
for teacher’s certificate shall present 
minimum hours credit Student 
Teaching. Even the experimental studies 
supported grants from the Ford 
Foundation build the fifth year program 
around responsible student teaching 
apprentice experience carried 

Williams, F., The Actual and Poten- 
tial Use Laboratory Schools, New York Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942, 

Entire paragraph quoted from: Perrodin, 
Alex F., “The Development Laboratory 
Schools Teacher Education,” Yearbook, 
Functions Laboratory School Teacher Edu- 


cation, Lock Haven, Pa., The Association for 
Student Teaching, 1955. 


school. Today, those who plan teach 
elementary schools secondary 
schools look forward, perhaps with 
mixed emotions, the certainty 
more less intensive period teach- 
ing children youth real classroom 
and, more often than not, typical 
public school. 

However, just when all seemed well 
Zion, the lively spirit skepticism, 
which has persistently marked the teach- 
ing profession our country, moved 
many teachers turn critical eye upon 
the typical student teaching experience. 
These critics knew their Scriptures and 
were apparently not unmindful the 
admonition: “Beware, when all men 
speak well thee.” Stemming from the 
pioneer program initiated New Col- 
lege for the Education Teachers 
started under the auspices Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932 
this critical appraisal found expression 
the Ten Year Study Teacher Edu- 
cation, supported the American Coun- 
cil Education and culminated the 
studies the American Association 
Teachers Colleges their publication 
entitled “School and Community Lab- 
oratory Experiences Teacher Educa- 

The concerns developed wholly 
part each these studies center 


*The American Association Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Oneonta, N.Y., 1948. 
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around several weaknesses existing 
programs for student teaching. They can 
only briefly summarized here. 


Student teaching frequently 
isolated experience, inadequately 
related the academic courses 
which preceded and, times, 
only loosely tied with the pre- 
paratory courses 
studies. 

Student teaching often conducted 
experience classroom teach- 
ing grade subject matter 
field, narrowly limited por- 
tion school day and sometimes 
quarter. 

consequence student teaching 
operates within “subject matter” 
concept education and neglects 
the broader philosophy teaching 
guidance the development 
youth all aspects their per- 
sonal and social living. 

Student teachers enter upon this 
experience inadequately acquainted 
with the problems and resources 
the community and with the de- 
velopmental needs children and 
youth our democratic culture, 
except they may have “learned” 
about these problems books. 

Student teaching too brief 
extent, too long-delayed time, 
and too narrow the available 
range responsible experiences 
effect the desired professional com- 
petencies needed for today’s teach- 
ers. 

Efforts improve the student 

teaching experience meet these 


and other alleged weaknesses are 
handicapped administrative and 
personnel policies that limit the 
application improvements whose 
validity admitted. 

Piece-meal improvement the stu- 
dent teaching experience will con- 
tinue with but limited effectiveness 
unless sounder and more ade- 
quate theory teacher education 
developed and accepted upon the 
basis sound research. 


shall the purpose this article 
present some the steps that are 
being taken improve the effective- 
ness the student teaching experience. 
effort will also made point out 
some promising practices which are being 
developed consistent with 
philosophy teacher education. First, 
however, let examine the conditions 
which, part, account for these weak- 
nesses the student teaching program. 

The factors which limit any rapid 
improvement professional education 
are implicit the theory and practices 
public education the United States. 
Teachers are being prepared more 
than 1,200 institutions higher educa- 
tion “only fraction which are be- 
lieved have either the resources the 
interest accomplish the task ac- 
ceptable manner,” according Dr. Her- 
bert Welte, President the American 
Association Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. these institutions only 554 are 
now specifically accredited for teacher 
education the National Council for 
the Accreditation Teacher Education 
appropriate regional accrediting 
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association. The remainder are approved 
the State Departments Education 
our states, whose standards vary 
greatly quantity and quality. These 
institutions include all types private 
secular, private sectarian, and public in- 
stitutions, each with vested interest 
increased enrollments and institutional 
prestige. 

second limiting factor the cur- 
rent conflict philosophy the 
nature the task the school the 
community and our national life. 
With our emphasis upon autonomy 
such differences are inevitable and are 
means undesirable. They in- 
troduce element confusion that sac- 
rifices, for example, the concern for well 
prepared teachers social studies 
favor the preparation winning 
coaches high school sports. Advocates 
teaching the dissemination 
knowledge and the development in- 
tellectual discipline still are profes- 
sional combat with those who define the 
task the school the improvement 
all the capacities child youth for 
effective living democratic society. 
Until the larger outcomes public edu- 
cation are more clearly defined there 
will varied and conflicting criteria 
the “successful” teacher, and agreement 
upon competencies which should 
achieved through professional education 
will remote the definitions 
what means “educated” per- 
son. fairness must admitted 
that the differences within the faculties 
teacher-preparing institutions reflect 
the confusion lay and professional 
thinking upon the goals desirable 
program public education. 
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The rapid expansion off-campus 
experiences, primarily student teaching, 
has further complicated the effort 
bring clarity order and purpose into 
professional education. Colleges which 
maintained campus practice labora- 
tory school, utilizing its facilities for all 
pre-student teaching and student teach- 
ing experiences, could, within limits, co- 
ordinate theory and practice, philosophy 
and experimentation way that could 
assure the development beginning 
teacher whose performance bore rea- 
sonable resemblance stated philos- 
ophy education. least that grad- 
uate was helped learn how teach 
master teacher and experienced the 
philosophy the Laboratory School 
expressed itself curriculum and 
through teaching procedures which re- 
flected theory learning and philos- 
ophy education. 

But increased enrollments and the 
closing some campus programs stu- 
dent teaching have resulted tre- 
mendous increase the use public 
school facilities for observation, partici- 
pation, and student teaching. many 
cases these schools were selected because 
they were near hand because they 
alone were willing co-operate this 
professional program. Student teachers 
observers who now these schools 
certainly get “first-hand” and “real- 
istic” experience, but all too frequently 
supervision not done master 
artist teacher; fact, may almost 
said done anyone “ready and 
willing” add this responsibility 
already heavy schedule. If, under the 
older plan, there were gaps between the 
academic and professional staffs cam- 
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pus programs, these gaps have now 
widened into chasms under the newer 
plan off-campus student teaching. 

Other explanations for the diversity 
theory and practice student teach- 
ing and its related professional experi- 
ences will occur the reader, but these 
three appear basic significance. 

remedy these weaknesses adjust- 
ments piece-meal nature have been 
made many institutions. some, 
efforts have been made integrate 
academic studies and student teaching. 
Instructors academic courses have 
taught their subject field both the 
college and the College Laboratory 
School, supervising also the student 
teachers assigned for practice teaching. 
Methods courses the pre-senior year 
level have been taught the classroom 
teacher supervisor the Laboratory 
School. These arrangements bridged 
obvious gap, but left the gap which yet 
had bridged. 

Colleges which recognized that their 
Laboratory School had become highly 
specialized and therefore a-typical insti- 
tution arranged provide student teach- 
ing public schools, assigning seniors 
these schools for half and many cases 
all this experience. variation this 
plan distributed student teaching over 
two consecutive semesters, one semester 
coming the close the Junior year 
and the second the Senior year the 
four-year program. serious effort was 
made find public schools, master 
teachers public schools, whose pro- 
grams were reasonably consistent with 
school. nearly every case honest 
effort was made place student teachers 
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under competent supervising teachers 
schools whose programs reflected 
“modern” concept educational prac- 
tice. Nevertheless, the college was lim- 
ited the necessity using the avail- 
able situation and also the restric- 
tion imposed its own administrative 
arrangements for scheduling students 
terms its accepted curriculum re- 
quirements. long student teaching 
remained isolated course had 
take place subordinate the prevail- 
ing pattern education adopted the 
college. Not until different philosophy 
professional education could de- 
veloped did appear possible escape 
making these and other piece-meal ad- 
justments. 


the present time two contrasting 
theories have been advanced. One, pro- 
posed the Ford Foundation for the 
Advancement Education, would con- 
centrate all professional education 
fifth year study. Theory and practice 
teaching will, under this plan, 
studied and experienced under the 
guidance college which teaches the 
professional courses and supervises the 
experiences the students they work 
under master teacher public school. 
not the intent this article ex- 
amine this proposal. 

Another plan calls for the develop- 
ment internally organized series 
experiences which shall permeate the 
professional program studies, begin- 
ning with the first semester registra- 
tion such curriculum. Based upon 
admitted theory learning, the pro- 
posal has bearing upon all courses, 


we 
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academic professional, even though 
most instances date has been adopted 
largely among professional courses. The 
larger purpose this plan provide 
for each student the optimum range and 
number first-hand experiences with 
children, youth, and adults school 
and community situations under guid- 
ance responsible and trained leaders. 
These experiences are relevant the 
immediate purposes the academic 
professional subject but are focused upon 


(1) realistic awareness the many 

social, economic, personal, and 

professional problems faced 

today’s teachers, and schools 

developing understanding 

children and youth they grow 

under the conditions and ten- 

sions our times 

(3) The professional duties which 
comprise the role the teacher 
today’s schools. 


(2) 


Implicit this proposal are convic- 
tions about the way learning takes place 
and also about the functions schools 
our democratic society. other 
words, expresses, however incom- 
pletely, theory teacher education, 
theory which holds that the way 
teacher prepares for teaching likewise 
the way which should teach. 
sense this has always been true. Prospec- 
tive teachers who have spent four years 
listening lectures, studying textbook, 
being graded upon their mastery 
knowledge become teachers who use 
these same techniques their own class- 
rooms. three hour course educa- 
tional theory and practice can break 
through that pattern habit. Let 
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look the theory implicit this pro- 

Learning enhanced responsible, 
first-hand experiences real-life situa- 
tions. claim made that hard, indi- 
vidual study can replaced direct 
experiences. the extent, however, that 
travel, field trips, production for use 
radio and television scripts, preparation 
community life studies economics 
and sociology, work-experiences shop 
farm, summer-camp counseling, stu- 
dent teaching—to name only few ex- 
amples—supplement initiate study 
and research, learning, defined 
changed behavior, enhanced. stu- 
dent, experiencing for the first time the 
surprised the real thing than 
member class Sociology who 
conducts survey community opinion 
upon the problem racial integration. 

Individuals differ capacity, interest, 
and readiness for learning. The conven- 
tional course, schools college, 
assumes that all are ready learn—or 
memorize—the same thing the same 
time. Exceptional the college class 
which really provides for individual dif- 
ferences; all too uncommon the sec- 
ondary school teacher who faces this 
need effectively. The essence the pro- 
posal that order learn deal 
with individual differences the prospec- 
tive teacher should led, counsel- 
ing, identify his own individual needs 
and engage experiences which shall 
strengthen weaknesses, fill the im- 
portant gaps, and build his obvious 
strengths. 

true that conventional programs 
teacher education provided activities 
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sort. That they were “experiences” 
any psychological sense—for example, 
classroom for observation—is much 
doubted. Even though, for begin- 
ners, some undifferentiated group experi- 
ences may justified, developing pro- 
gram professional laboratory experi- 
ences will increasingly differentiated. 
they are not they will neither partake 
the nature research “labora- 
tory” activity truly “experi- 
ence.” This suggests third implication. 

Learning gradual process 
changing and expanding understandings, 
habits, attitudes, and insight. Learning 
takes time. granted, this principle 
means that time needed become the 
kind teacher needed for today’s 
schools. That teachers, per- 
haps always—teach they were taught 
truism. Not often realized the 
fact that twelve years experience 
typical public school conditions the 
philosophy, attitudes, and methods 
college student preparing himself 
teach. one can exposed daily 
regimen assigned lessons, departmen- 
talized teaching, rote recitation, authori- 
tarian teaching, and then some magic 
become seriously concerned about mod- 
ern techniques guiding the growth 
and development children and youth. 
Small wonder that classroom lectures 
and brief studies guidance, individual 
differences, core curricula, the use 
audio-visual aids, experience curricula, 
self-contained classroom programs—to 
cite only few the more acceptable 
features modern program educa- 
tion—fall upon those who have ears and 
hear not, eyes and yet see not. one 


need surprised that beginning teachers 
soon resemble all the other teachers 
the building their reliance upon the 
traditionally hallowed processes Read- 
ing, Remembering, and 
That elementary schools afford numer- 
ous examples the contrary undoubt- 
edly reflects the fact that many pro- 
fessional schools the curricula for ele- 
mentary school teachers provided many, 
continuous, first-hand experiences with 
modern teaching even before “profes- 
sional laboratory experience” was formu- 
lated integrating theory teacher 
education. 

The conflict between program based 
upon this principle and program 
which professional experiences are de- 
ferred until fifth year crucial. 
matter how broadly one educated 
basic intellectual studies, four years 
without first-hand experiences public 
school and with out-of-school activities 
children and young people, four years 
exposure typical college teaching 
methods, four years freedom from 
practical responsibilities school-com- 
munity activities may, and many cases, 
must reenforce attitudes and habits long 
associated with formal program edu- 
cation. Learning, unlearning, relearn- 
ing the skills, attitudes, knowledges, and 
habits associated with program edu- 
cation herein defined would seem 
most difficult attempted the rela- 
tively brief span fifth year. not 
yet apparent whether students en- 
rolled fifth year professional 
studies, including directed teaching, have 
suffered from pedagogical indigestion, 
but symptoms the appearance this 
malady should carefully watched. 


| 
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fourth implication proposed 
sequence professional laboratory ex- 
periences the kind “modern” 
school program which supports. 
modern school seeks develop each 
pupil’s capacity develop all his abili- 
ties the end that may live effec- 
munity, producer and consumer 
goods and services, and citizen 
democratic society. brief, teacher 
must, therefore, understand children and 
young people not merely 
pupils, not merely “learners” his 
favorite subject, but terms social, 
physical, emotional, spiritual needs; 
terms the social economic, civic needs 
the adult world into which the child 
growing. 

Hence, laboratory experiences de- 
velop teachers for “modern” schools 
can gained not merely working 
with children. They come from employ- 
ment office farm factory. They 
come through travel, through participa- 
tion activities the adult community. 
How frequently have college teachers 
observed the maturity student, once 
rather inconspicuous college student, 
after has returned from military serv- 
ice from period enforced ab- 
sence from college spent employee 
industry. Today’s schools need teach- 
ers who have undergone experiences 
which acquaint them with the real prob- 
lems faced wage earners, social 
service workers. college courses and 
the four summer vacations are wisely 
used secure these experiences, the 
specific experiences are selected because 
the prospective teacher needs them 
round out his own background de- 
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velop capacities which has demon- 
strated, the needs modern school 
program will more readily antici- 
pated. 


corollary this principle the 
teacher education institution needs 
functioning guidance program which 
studies each prospective teacher. All 
not necessarily need the same profes- 
sional laboratory experiences, and for 
two reasons. teachers are apply the 
philosophy and techniques guidance 
they must have themselves experienced 
such program action. Most them, 
their school days, have not had the 
opportunity. Secondly, they must 
helped discover their own strengths 
and weaknesses terms educa- 
tional program herein defined, that 
they can work themselves. What 
does this mean? 

Some may have academic deficiencies, 
discovered they observe teachers 
work school classes revealed the 
typical college entrance tests. Others lack 
first-hand experiences worker. The 
intending teacher who not home 
social situations, the introvert who 
evades working with others, the rural 
student who unacquainted with the 
life the city, the metropolitan stu- 
dent who stranger rural life, all 
may discover deficiency time 
something about given adequate 
counseling. Above almost all other pro- 
fessional workers teacher needs 
understand himself, not merely 
person, although this basic any edu- 
cational program, but also guide 
and director the learning pupils 
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given level maturity. His lack 
experience, his lack social and emo- 
tional maturity, his limitations aware- 
ness what going home, in- 
dustry, community, and government, 
affect his ability work effectively 
teacher with boys and girls. Four five 
years professional education are all 
too brief even for these learnings, few 
which are provided conventional 
subject-centered curriculum. Through 
and outside the college course work 
should helped plan for those ex- 
periences which will result maturing 
insight into himself person, 
citizen, teacher, and engage 
those experiences which will strengthen 
weaknesses and add power the 
strengths already possesses. 

Nothing said explanation de- 
fense these basic principles which are 
relevant program professional 
laboratory experiences negates the need 
for broad and intensive mastery 
subject matter. Just what subjects and 
subject matter teacher must know 
become effective person, citizen, and 
teacher may matter dispute and 
for decision. But that teacher must 
know thoroughly his area specializa- 
tion, that must become 
informed person, that should have 
mastered the skills academic learning, 
not disputed. Pupils and parents have 
respect for poorly-informed teacher. 
must “know” his subject; must 
understand reasonable cross-section 
his cultural heritage. What frequently 
not recognized that many prospec- 
tive teacher sees knowledge only 
knowledge and not significant 
edge, significant because will need 


use has seen others using 
they teach children and youth. Perhaps, 
had experienced some the re- 
sponsibilities teacher, had dis- 
covered the difficulties understanding 
and dealing with children would 
have returned his studies with more 
intense purpose and deepened under- 
standing. 

professional curriculum which 
provides requires these planned and 
guided first-hand experiences school 
and community living student teaching 
becomes integral and culminating ex- 
perience. Its terrors may missing be- 
cause has become natural “next 
step,” but its problems remain. fact, 
because the student enters upon this 
full-time responsibility with greater 
awareness the duties involves 
will full bigger, more vexing prob- 
lems. Readiness deal with these prob- 
lems should enhanced, however, just 
because the experience the natural, 
psychologically next step professional 
preparation. 

Professional laboratory experiences 
will not be, any more than isolated pe- 
riods observation, participation, and 
student teaching, any guarantee that the 
need will thereby met for new kind 
teacher for tomorrow’s schools. Ex- 
periences are but tool, like 
books and visual aids, and can used 
for the right and the wrong purposes. 
the hands those who advocate 
teacher-centered, textbook-centered cur- 
riculum experiences could ordered 
re-enforce such program. cliche 
often used describing these experi- 
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ences that “they must give the pro- 
spective teacher acquaintance with the 
whole role teacher.” the role 
directed authoritarian philosophy 
strict intellectual and physical disci- 
pline, that role analyzed terms 
the skills needed give effect such 
then these experiences 
may, terms contrary philosophy, 
merely help the beginner the 
wrong job more Students who 
work with autocratic camp director, 
dominating guidance counselor, dog- 
matic Sunday School superintendent, 
may fix certain concept the nature 
the child and the learning process 
beyond hope repair. schools which 
rigidly segregate knowledge into tight 
compartments, permit students few op- 
portunities plan together, these ex- 
periences may fix conception the 
nature the school curriculum and 
the nature the learning process that 
will confirm all the concepts which are 
challenged many professional courses. 
They can produce teacher who 
master all the tricks the trade— 
and real master for has practiced 
them with success situation after situa- 
tion. 

Even when these experiences are 
gained modern school equipped with 
moveable desks, school library, self- 
contained classrooms, 
board space, and audio-visual aids; 
school which permits co-operative plan- 
ning units work pupil and 
teachers; these experiences may fix the 
beginner’s point view that level 
performance, also. The history edu- 
cation replete with the story teach- 
ers who, their day and generation, 
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developed new and better ways teach- 
ing, and then carried for life-time 
this pattern teaching, good its day 
but not the final answer. Even the cur- 
rent history “progressive education” 
supplies illustration this pitfall. 
turn, teachers, indoctrinated with the 
virtues new techniques, can become 
just dogmatic those whose methods 
were replaced the “new” education. 
the extent that first-hand experiences 
are efficient they can fix habits and atti- 
tudes this sort just they influenced 
the now outmoded methods teaching. 
Wisdom has not yet found its resting 
place our generation. 

If, then, first-hand 
duce “better” learnings their use must 
guided philosophy which seeks 
not indoctrinate the student with 
pattern habits and attitudes. sug- 
gested that what this point view might 
be, revealed what is, perhaps, 
play words. Current practices 
teacher education culminate “student 
teaching.” Obviously this improve- 
ment upon older point view which 
identified such person “practice 
teacher.” like manner the term 
“critic” teacher rejected favor 
the term “Co-operating” 
cause the latter more adequately defines 
the function experienced profes- 
sional person who works with beginner 
any level learning, including stu- 
dent teaching. Now turn the latter 
term around and declare that our func- 
tion professional courses—and some 
academic courses—is develop prospec- 
tive teachers who will students 
teaching, can escape that indoctrina- 
tion which was practiced without em- 
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barrassment generation ago, and also 
possible under program professional 
laboratory experiences. 

One who becomes student teach- 
ing can, like one who desires study 
maturity and insight. can start 
study teaching his first observational 
visits school. can continue 
study teaching throughout his mature 
years professional service. can 
study the work teacher, the philos- 
ophy which gives direction, and the 
methods which give expression, long 
curiosity lasts. can study teaching 
watches his instructors teach; 
can find answers books and lectures. 
Studying his own teaching can find 
common ground inquiry with the 
Co-operating Teacher who also study- 
ing the teaching the beginner, well 
his own. His studies can lead him 
want experiences that lead under- 
standing children and youth that 
can work more effectively with them. 
They can lead him into the sharing 
experiences the farm the office 
factory that can better understand 
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the life for which “teaching” boys 
and girls. Moved such purpose the 
college professor can find common 
ground with his student, and the college 
supervisor student teaching can find 
common task shared both the Co- 
operating Teacher, Camp Director, and 
the prospective teacher. creatively 
professional anyone can grow, can keep 
young his work, and can find com- 
mon ground with youth the extent 
that keeps being student his 
work—teaching. This concept, sug- 
gested, will place “professional labora- 
tory experiences” relationship with 
all the other ways learning that make 
the whole program professional 
curriculum. may help not bridge 
the gap between academic and profes- 
sional courses the gap between pro- 
fessional studies and first-hand experi- 
ences, but may help close the gap. 
Then can proceed study anew 
and together what experiences—intellec- 
tual, social, professional, economic—are 
needed start young people studying 
teaching and living always students 
teaching. 


Culture activity thought, and receptiveness beauty and 
humane feelings. Scraps information have nothing with it. 
merely well-informed man the most useless bore God’s 
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EDUCATION” said one parent, “4s 
something the school must stay away 
from.” will teach child all 
needs know and the way want him 
know it.” This parent partially 
right. Sex education matter for the 
home and persons working with this 
area would first agree that sex 
understandings and attitudes are and 
should nurtured the home. How- 
ever, evidence shows that parents, well 
intentioned they may be, not meet 
child needs. Landis and Landis 
“Building Successful Marriage” point 
out that too often the past, children’s 
questions were ignored not properly 
answered. Evasive answers parents, 
pointed out, tend encourage child 
loss confidence. Children ten years 
age have acquired considerable sex 
information much hit miss unless 
someone consciously sees that ade- 
quately cared for. Urban Fleege his 
study 2,000 Catholic boys concluded 
that sex information given too late— 
often after behavior patterns and atti- 
tudes have been formed. Gruenberg re- 
ports his pamphlet “Sex Education” 
that “women and men constantly express 
dissatisfaction with their preparation for 
life.” One our greatest aims all 
education should help boys and 
girls adjust each other. Happy early 
life adjustment tends make for 
happy marriage adjustment. Happy mar- 
riage powerful criterion family 


Sex Education Elementary Schools 


stability, and directly related success 
vocational endeavor. likewise holds 
high priority among our way-of-life 
goals, 

Freud his collected papers empha- 
sized fact too often overlooked for- 
gotten our considerations younger 
children when said: 


The first six eight years life are 
not usually remembered, but cannot 
assumed that they are unimportant later 
sexual life, and later all-around adjust- 
ment, 

mind seems that certain things 
are altogether too much wrapped mys- 
tery. well keep the fantasies 
children pure, but their purity will not 
preserved ignorance. 

the contrary, believe that conceal- 
ment leads boy girl suspect the truth 
more than Curiosity leads prying 
into things which would have raised little 
interest they were talked openly 
without any 


Paul Popanoe, well recognized au- 
thority the field family life rela- 
tions says: 


Sex education must. Too seldom 
recognized that early emotional de- 
velopment will large degree determine 
what that child will years later. Love 
and care the child and love and care 
each other (parents) the best possible 
training. This training 
spect, and respect for personality and much 
knowing facts and suitable respectable 
vocabulary about sex. Sex information 
should given casually, recognizing the 
fallacy telling child more than you 
want him tell his playmates. 
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Terman his “Psychological Factors 
Marital Happiness” concludes among 
other things that adjustment all through 
life tends influenced greatly the 
amount successful adjustment experi- 
enced child his early life. And 
goes. Havighurst his “Adolescent 
Character and Personality,” the White 
House Conference “Child Health and 
Protection” and dozens others many 
fields scientific endeavor point the 
necessity for family life education which 
includes sex education the elementary 
school. 


What Sex Education? 


The advisory committee Social Ed- 
ucation for the New Jersey Department 
Education defines family life and sex 
education the following broad terms: 

well rounded approach many 
aspects personal, family, and community 
life. Sex important because part 
larger problem not just physical but 
moral and ethical; basic factor 
mental and physical health and personal 
and social development. 


Sex education appears evolve 
from the materials examined and from 
the conclusions drawn from research and 
practice within schools 
cessful programs defined integral 
part the school concerned 
with understanding the physical, mental, 
social, and psychological phases human 
relations they are affected sex. Sex 
education concerned with helping chil- 
dren building attitudes and patterns 
sex conduct they relate desirable 
community living, the acceptance de- 
sirable social responsibility, and the re- 
lations between the sexes. 
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How Teach Family Life Education 

Education for family life the ele- 
mentary grades should integrated into 
the whole school program. Most the 
teaching should incidental and carried 
well trained, emotionally stable, 
and capable teachers. should occur 
the natural situations children’s prob- 
lems and interests arise. should 
conducted the child’s maturation level. 
should not taught separate 
course. the lower grades concept 
sex normal constructive force life 
should developed, with the work 
constantly geared continuous prep- 
aration for on-coming physical, emo- 
tional and social changes. Boys and girls 
should well prepared for the physical 
and emotional changes adolescence 
before they occur. For example, the 
early school years bathing the doll gives 
the teacher opportunity casually 
name the parts the body. The doll 
family gives the teacher further oppor- 
tunity emphasize cleanliness, punc- 
tuality, co-operation, politeness, and the 
roles father, mother and children 
the family. Pets the school room 
furthers the understanding. All work 
this type should done mixed 
groups. the sixth grade pre-adolescent 
level certain units dealing with more 
intimate matters one sex the other 
should taken care physical edu- 
cation classes where certain times there 
time the elementary school are boys 
and girls deliberately separated 
undue emphasis placed upon any phase 
family life sex education. Answers 
questions about the human body and 
its are natural and normal 
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answers questions about why there 
are seasons, why rains, why the 
grass green. 


What Teach Sex Education 


Content the family life sex educa- 
tion program has been discussed and de- 
bated over long period time. Almost 
unanimously individuals 
groups aware the goals sex educa- 
tion want for their children. Disagree- 
ment sometimes occurs what and 
whom sex education taught and the 
interpretations put materials. First 
then under school leadership broad com- 
munity, church, youth organization, 
service club, parent planning should take 
place. Bibby his book “Sex Education” 
delves into controversial and yet un- 
solved question when says: 


While factual information indespensa- 
ble, necessary interpret for pupils the 
relationships between the facts human 
anatomy and physiology and the conven- 
tions human society. 


Strain her “Sex Guide for Family 
Life Education” concludes that “Acqui- 
sition sex information the child 
not enough.” Terman points out again 
and again the importance proper social 
and emotional adjustment. Havighurst 
“Developmental Tasks Education” 
lists seven concepts which must in- 
cluded middle childhood experiences: 


Learning physical skills necessary for 
ordinary games. 

Building wholesome attitudes toward 

oneself growing organism. 

Learning get along with age-mates. 

Learning appropriate sex role. 

reading, writing, and calculating. 
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Developing concepts necessary for 
everyday living. 

Developing conscience, morality, and 
scale values, 


The following conclusions are offered 
general basis for sex education the 
elementary school: 

Sex education some type in- 
evitable; therefore, wise that the 
child get such instruction the school 
under capable, informed teachers. 

Sex education the school should 
begin the first day child enters school. 
The school should build continuously 
upon what the home has already accom- 
plished. 

There should sex courses 
the elementary school. Sex education 
should given through many phases 
natural, normal part the whole school 
program. 

There need for study sex- 
related problems both the parents and 
the teachers. 

Sex education integral part 
character and personality education and 
not subject instruction. 

Sex behavior affected emo- 
tions. Education must concerned with 
the development desirable attitudes 
and emotions. 

Each child has moral right 
have answers his questions. These an- 
swers should given scientific way 
the clinical atmosphere the school 
and through the verbal medium ac- 
ceptable terminology. 

stigma attached the words “sex edu- 
cation,” appears wise not call sex 
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education this name, but rather call 
“family life education.” However, 
may designated any way acceptable 
the particular community. 

sex education program, must aware of, 
and sensitive to, those stimuli which 
the community public exposed. 

10. The school program must 
geared the particular community 
serves. should take into account that 
newspapers, motion pictures, theatres, 
the radio, television, advertising, and 
publications many types all play im- 
portant roles the sex information 
gained boys and girls. 


11. Society moving from era 
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fear sex era intelligent ap- 
proval. 

12. The great triumvirate—the home, 
the school, and the church—must work 
together develop effective, mean- 
ingful sex education program. 

13. seems that safe approach 
sex problems base training upon 
(a) Developing reasons why control 
best for the individual and for society, 
and (b) Developing ways and means for 
such control. 

14. Teaching sex materials must 
carefully planned according the child’s 
maturity level. Sex information should 
not volunteered. should come 
natural part school-child investigation. 


ethically free all the things which you, compound 
the pure and impure, want do; ethically free the things 
which the pure your nature prompts you where free from 
encroachments the impure when the impure held subjection. 
This ethical freedom, made possible only restraints, the 
model for all other freedoms; for the paramount freedom which all 
other freedoms exist JONES 


Isn’t Greek Them 


ANNE MALATESTA 


ARE you?” asked the teacher 
with friendly smile. 

“Fine, thank you,” the class answered 
enthusiastically, but with nine different 
pronunciations. For the moment there 
are that many nationalities unique 
orientation class conducted Eleanor 
Berg Technical High School Oak- 
land, California. 

One thing, and that’s for sure, the 
words their teacher aren’t Greek 
her students, some whom have only 
been but few weeks class that brings 
the world together cordial and 
understanding way. 

Coming from such countries Italy, 
Costa Rica, Iran, China, Greece, Tahiti, 
Mexico, Portugal and Japan, the eager 
students are learning leaps and bounds 
twist their tongues around the intricate 
English language. Too, the class serves 
stop-gap before entrance into the 
classroom where they will face stiff 
competition with classmates born with 
American spoons their mouths. 

Americanization courses for foreign- 
born constitute new feathers the 
educational cap Oakland. The first 
one started back 1884. But the ori- 
entation class “Tech” originated 
1949 with over 500 teen-agers American- 
ized the school administrators and 
Mrs. Berg, woman with the statuesque 
beauty Lady Liberty. 

While Lady Liberty holds high 
lamp freedom, Eleanor Berg holds 
one enlightenment immigrants not 
permitted come larger quotas and 


seeking become Americanized quickly 
and efficiently. 

safe say that the graduates 
her orientation class future citizens, 
will not among the five million 
more subscribers foreign newspapers 
who had little opportunity, failed 
take the opportunity, learn read 
English. 

For you enter the classroom you’re 
impressed with the alert glances stu- 
dents keen everything going about 
them. time wasted shooting paper 
airplanes around the room. All forty 
more are intent not missing Amer- 
ican trick. They catch almost less 
time than takes tell the knowledge 
which will make them feel home 
their adopted country. 

“How can you teach many who 
don’t even know word English 
when they enter your class?” asked. 

easy for some and harder for 
others,” she replied. “To most the 
foreign students, learning this country’s 
language breeze you compare 
with, say, the Chinese, who must forget 
all about the unique characters the 
mother tongue, learned China, and 
acquire entirely different alphabet.” 

“What about that Greek boy over 
there?” inquired, nodding the direc- 
tion dark-haired boy with unmis- 
takably classical profile. 

“He, too, has learn alphabet 
very different from his own. finds 
that tenses are horrible thing and ex- 
t.emely difficult master.” 
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But practice makes perfect and plenty 
linguistic opportunities arise for the 
students who usually start out taking 
all the six daily classes taught their 
orientation teacher. And then they 
become more familiar with our language 
they decrease their hours day Eng- 
lish, add other subjects their school 
program, which will rate them the 
prized high school diploma. 

How they learn the English lan- 
guage even short time six 
months? How possible tutor teens 
this Tower Babel? Mrs. Berg 
points out, use the ‘direct method’ 
which includes the flash card, notebook 
work, \dramatization words, tape re- 
corder and audio visual aids. Transla- 
tion dictionaries are out. 

Let’s stop the desk Jane, 
Chinese girl, who has had about 
month’s instruction the class. While 
couldn’t always understand Jane’s an- 
swers questions, her notebook 
showed remarkable progress acquiring 
working language help her adjust 
American living ways. 

For example, her notebook were 
words—spelled correctly fine hand- 
writing—that she would need adjust 
her immediate surroundings. get 
school she must ride bus. Words 
like money, transfer, token, and stop, 
make her feel home bus. And 
shopping the store made easy 
knowledge words like apples, oranges, 
lamb, beef, bread, chicken and cereal, 
all learned the flash card method. 

Jane had found partcularly easy 
acquire such words “knife” when 
dramatized sentence the teacher. 
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“Here Mrs. Berg said, 
holding one her hand. And the sing- 
ular followed the plural with two 
knives. 

This type instruction offers easy 
way acquire working vocabulary de- 
signed for practical living. But words 
like “through” and “true” gave Jane 
trouble. When she read lesson she 
very often didn’t distinguish between 
the two homonyms. 

But when she recited the troublesome 
words tape recorder and the teacher 
played them back, she finally learned 
pronounce the troublesome words cor- 
rectly. Thus, Jane eliminated many flaws 
accent when she heard her own voice 
the tape recorder. 

her vocabulary increases, she will 
join those the class who are learning 
parts speech and construction sen- 
tences, well reading and writing 
compositions. Here again, instruction 
given directly—by way blackboard 
instruction. Too, numerous slides are 
shown movie cameras and slide pro- 
jectors. 

Before many months pass, Jane with 
her remarkable quickness will advance 
the top group where she’s able read 
intelligently pamphlet called “Current 
Events” and learn what’s going 
her adopted country. Too, the “Weekly 
Reader” will provide simplified reading 
learn the American way life. 

the top group saw blonde 
Iranian who told well-spoken Eng- 
lish that was getting ready 
the University California. But span 
the transition from Iran where knew 
few English words, joined the ori- 
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entation class. Here student visa 
will soon take the entrance examination 
for “Cal.” 

Some the youngsters this 
lingual class are extremely intelligent, 
Mrs. Berg found out through Army 
Beta tests, that is, non-English ones. 
These tests enable her know whom 

But all study and play has been 
known make Jack dull boy, and 
foreign-speaking youngsters are dif- 
ferent. And there’s Orientation 
Club sponsored Mrs. Berg where 
they are introduced the customs and 
traditions American 
Weekly noon meetings are held where 
plans are made for lessons social danc- 
ing and for interesting sight-seeing tours, 
such famed Golden Gate Park and 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, 
among points historical interest. 

One time Chinese New Year con- 
flicted with ski date into the snow 
country Yosemite. deference old 
Chinese customs existing New Amer- 
ica, Mrs. Berg cancelled the trip until 
later time. 

And while this new-old world class 
becoming familiar with the language 
and customs their newly adopted 
country, they occasionally turn the tables 
and put school assembly that gives 
their American classmate look-in 
their customs, their folk dances, and 
their music show that their mother 
countries, too, are interested the finer 
things life. 

PTA tea given Oakland 
“Tech,” orientation students, charmingly 
dressed their native costumes, served. 
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“Sugar and cream?” asked Alice, 
young Japanese girl who spoke perfectly 
understandable English. Seated before 
the teapot one end long prettily 
decorated table, she poured tea with the 
easy graciousness cosmopolitan host- 
ess. 

Alice typical the foreign students 
who learn fast. Possibly the urgency 
American life. Like her, they by-pass 
the easy-going way those students who 
take for granted their great American 
heritage, great because the same na- 
tionalities represented today’s orienta- 
tion classroom. 

world fluid the present one, 
you don’t know which the 
lingual students will have future in- 
fluence relations America and other 
lands. Perhaps there may emerge an- 
other Albert Einstein, another Bok, 
another Thomas Mann. 

may even the young Chinese stu- 
dent, blue jacket and jeans whose 
desk stopped way out this 
inspiring classroom. was correcting 
papers for the teacher. 

“See how smart is,” said Mrs. 
Berg. “He gives his study period 
come down the orientation class where 
first scratched out few English 
words.” Here for year and two months 
now attends regular classes. an- 
swered questions English. 

This Chinese lad who has elected 
study scientific fields cannot back 
the Chinese mainland. faced 
with the problem getting job and 
staying the United States. What 
awaits him the “land the free and 
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the home the brave?” Acceptance 
forthright citizen prejudice which 
will deprive him home his chosen 
neighborhood? 

Franklin Roosevelt knew that the 
common man—unknown from all over 
the world—built America. The night 
before died worked significant 
topic. wrote, “We must cultivate the 
science 


ability all people all kinds live 
together the same world peace.” 

Had passed Mrs. Berg’s unique 
classroom would have seen how 
possible for many nationalities 
one room and get along together, acquir- 
ing common linguistic bond that will 
enable these foreign-born students 
carry their future duties American 
citizens. 


Public schools must include religion what they teach, according 
Claud Nelson the National Council Churches. Speaking 
workshop held recently Chicago, Mr. Nelson said that 
because religion essentially voluntary does not mean that its role 
history and culture can denied. 
The support parochial schools and special “released time” teach- 
ing sessions should undertaken the various religion groups them- 
selves, says Mr. Nelson. The churches thereby avoid the problems 
being dependent upon state funds for their financial support. the 
same time, maintains, there must co-operation between educational 
authorities and churches emphasizing the importance religion. 
One method stressing the historical and ideological importance 
religion the school curriculum. Unless this done, says Mr. Nel- 
son, the antireligious forces may “establish their sway over increasing 
numbers American citizens.” 
“We must continue not only transmit but receive and allow 
develop the contribution religion,” reject ignore 
great harm society. Yet compel religion assume cer- 
tain form compel its acceptance any individual debase 
stifle it. paradox religion that its compelling power depends 
20, 1954. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND RELIGION 


Adam and Eve 


HERE were once man and his wife 
marriage appeared the be- 
ginning happy one, though they 
were conspicuously contrasting taste 
and temperament. They lived very 
beautiful and productive region, but the 
fact that they had little communi- 
cation with other people left them pretty 
much their own devices. Such situa- 
tion—two people living almost com- 
plete isolation—usually leads Crisis. 
The Crisis that developed the lives 
these two may better understood, 
perhaps, try understand their 
intellectual and temperamental differ- 
ences—and these differences, matter 
fact, are more important pur- 
pose here than the Crisis 

The husband had realistic, factual 
turn mind. was something 
scientist, but his interest was focused al- 
most exclusively upon the external as- 
pects botany and zoology, with 
strong tendency toward specialization 
taxonomy. There indication that 
ever paid much attention the stars 
that ever sought analyze 
probe into more the natural world 
about him than could perceive with 
his naked senses. short, had 
curiosity whatever. was student 
Things They Are. Whatever came 
him authoritarian truth, quite 
readily accepted without question. And 
went about his daily routines, 
classifying and labeling the flora and 


fauna the region, perfectly willing 
fit, the best his ability, into the 
place life which assumed had 
been destined. 

His wife, the other hand, was 
person curiosity and imagination. 
the early days their marriage she had 
been fairly content let her husband 
rule the household. was older than 
she; was possessed great deal 
information; and could provide her 
with well-ordered existence with 
settled and sure future. But soon things 
began seem dull her, and turn 
she began disturbing him. When- 
ever told her What Was What—and 
was now expert What Was 
What—she would trouble and confuse 
him asking Why. was not much 
interested Why—experts Things 
They Are often become uncomforta- 
ble when they are asked Why. “Be- 
cause that’s the way is,” would say, 
and for him that would settle it. 

But not for her. She thought such 
reply that had unsatisfactory re- 
dundancy. And rift appeared 
their marriage. She found her nature 
incompatible with his two important 
ways. When her husband said stuffy 
things about what woman’s place was 
meant be, she wanted know Why, 
and would say, “Because that’s the 
way is,” and she would consider such 
reasoning unconvincing and then 
she would irritated with him and 


finally she would become rebellious. And 
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for another thing she allowed her curi- 
osity and her imagination lead her 
into explorations questions and things 
that went beyond his taxonomic and 
utilitarian interests plants and ani- 
mals, She began wish for some one 
else talk to. 

was this growing independence and 
this imaginative curiosity that led the 
Crisis—which actually took the rather 
trivial form her allowing third Per- 
son, who was also known something 
rebel and whom she got meeting 
secretly, talk her into making ex- 
perimental sampling fruit which 
her empirical husband had not yet got 
around classifying but which had 
tentatively hypothesized doubt- 
ful nutritive value and possibly 
actually injurious. 

The husband’s name was Adam. His 
wife, course, was Eve. 

reason for reviewing the story 
their early marriage not that there 
was anything very remarkable about it. 
Their kind incompatibility fairly 
common, and the novelists, especially 
the French ones, have worked the theme 
over and over. 

have rehearsed the story because 
these two people are our original and 
common ancestors. are descended 
from them both, and are their ele- 
ments commingled. Sometimes 
genes predominate, and sometimes 
Eve’s, but, unless something unmention- 
able happened the family tree along 
the way, are all some sort combina- 
tion Adam and Eve. 

But let follow their story little 
farther: 
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After the Crisis had deprived them 
all their possessions, including their real 
estate holdings and their personal prop- 
erty with the apparent exception 
few fig leaves, they did what any family 
life counselor might have advised—tried 
patch things moving another 
part the country and rearing some 
children. might expected, consider- 
ing the essential differences between 
these two strong-willed parents, some 
the children didn’t turn out any too well, 
and from this deduce that neither 
the parents learned much lesson 
from their experience Eden. 


But interesting, think, medi- 
tate what time teacher would have 
had Adam and Eve had sent their 
children public school and both 
them had taken active interest the 

Adam would have said that con- 
sidered one the primary purposes 
education the preparation the 
child make decent living when 
grew up—or, being the kind person 
was, would have quickly picked 
the language educators use and, in- 
stead saying, “Teach them make 
decent living,” would have said, 
“Equip them become economically 
competent.” Why should Abel waste all 
those years unless they were going pay 
off later sheep and goats? 

And then Adam would have said, 
“Economic competence important 
goal, but not enough. The real pur- 
pose education prepare chil- 
dren take their place the society 
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which they will living.” There 
record that Adam ever said such thing, 
but, understand him, this what 
Mr. John Dewey has been saying for 
long time and quite effectively, and 
impression that Mr. Dewey in- 
herited most his genes from Adam. 

short, what think Adam’s 
point view that must prag- 
matic and realistic our educational 
purposes. must see Things They 
Are. must concentrate the useful, 
the utilitarian, the practical. must 
accept the authoritarian guidance the 
measurable parts child’s psychology, 
and with this guidance must equip 
him take his place the society 
which going live providing 
him with information, skills, and tech- 
niques. 

Now have intention choosing 
either Adam Eve the exclusion 
the other. possible view Adam 
the unique first edition, mint copy, 
and Eve the ill-advised revision. 
possible view Adam the labora- 
tory experiment and Eve the im- 
proved model, put the market after 
the bugs were got out. not making 
choice between their two views. After 
all, both these people were the same kin 
attacking Adam’s way looking 
things. From man’s point view, 
was operating pretty good system 
Eden, though did turn out have 
one two serious flaws. But, with all 
due respect one original an- 
cestors, want remind you that the 
other one probably had some pretty fair 
ideas too. 
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the early grades children have 
been using textbooks that deal with two 
characters the name Dick and Jane. 
Dick and Jane are ostensibly members 
average middle-class American 
family, the well-behaved children pre- 
sumably well-behaved parents. They are 
unusually companionable for brother 
and sister their ages. They are reason- 
ably alert and active within the terms 
the more common and simple verbs 
the language. They play with several 
very clean and colorful toys, which have 
monosyllabic and disyllabic names, and 
which Dick and Jane seem maintain 
and operate with very great care and 
with respect for property rights. Their 
circle acquaintance includes several 
rather commonplace domestic animals 
and number remarkably cordial and 
kindly tradesmen and public servants. 
Between Dick and Jane themselves the 
only discoverable difference their 
clothing, which appears chosen for 
the purpose indicating gender. 

short, Dick and Jane are just the 
kind children that Adam probably 
wanted. They are about dull and un- 
exciting they can be, and they the 
dullest and most unexciting things. 
easy imagine exactly what they will 
like when they grow up—and that 
devastating thing say about child 
because denies him his individuality. 
look these books about Dick and 
Jane and think the little book that 
was applied the second grade. 
was called Fifty Famous Stories, and 
was written descendant Eve. 


From learned about Horatius the 
Pridge, and Joan Arc, and Robin 
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Hood, and the Trojan Horse, and Betsy 
Ross, and Richard the Lion-Heart. And 
the thing that remember about most 
clearly and most gratefully, coming 
did from very dull volume con- 
cerning the routines and mutual affections 
three characters known Mamma, 
Baby, and Rover, was that kept 
wanting turn the page, wanting 
read and see what happened next. 
And can’t help worrying about Dick 
and Jane, who never anything 
make child want turn the page and 
see what happened next. And think 
see one reason why, our household 
anyway, Dick and Jane never stood 
chance competition with the comic 
books. 

point very simple. child’s im- 
agination precious thing and ought 
not allowed die malnutrition. 
have enough Adam see that 
children learn something home 
about the milkman and the postman. 
matter fact, they had done that 
before they started school and— 
though not wish boast—they 
could discern the difference between 
ball and wagon fairly early age. 
But also have enough Eve 
want children know that read- 
ing more than utilitarian skill—that 
this, indeed, the lowest its uses. 
believe fairies and Santa Claus; 
have traveled much Wonderland and 
Never-Never Land. And want 
children, like their grandmother Eve, 
interested what’s the other side 
the garden fence. had not been 
for Eve, would presumably still 
living Eden, and the moment 
can imagine nothing more boring. 
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And second point where think 
might listen Eve setting our educa- 
tional objective this—that Adam’s idea 
educating person take his place 
the society which going live 
sets our sights too low, when can 
just well shoot something higher. 
Cats and camels and kangaroos educate 
their young the skills and techniques 
which will equip them take their place 
the society which they may expect 
live. choose think the human mind 
can hold something more. should like 
for children and all neighbors’ 
children educated not just fill 
slot our cultural and social complex. 
should like for them educated not 
just take their place society but 
make their place society, and very 
good place too. might even further 
and hope they might prepared help 
make the society itself which they 
expect find place. 

short, should like them 
educated for leadership. But, you say, 
they can’t all leaders; you can’t have 
leader without followers, and the lead- 
ers are far fewer than the followers. 
you say that, you are talking just like 
Adam. Your logic absolutely true; but 
your facts are absolutely false—at least 
America. 

Because, really, that what the 
American kind democracy means— 
the right every person develop his 
potentialities and capabilities the 
utmost, the right self-reliant, the 
right leader. there room for 
160,000,000 people this country today, 
there room for 160,000,000 leaders. 
And the glory and the burden our 
profession that are the ones upon 
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whom this nation must rely make this 
American dream come true—to see 
that democracy means leveling upward 
and not leveling downward. 

And Eve and interested par- 
ents, would like suggest our chil- 
dren’s teachers that, addition all 
the other fine things they are doing for 
our children, they these two things— 
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feed their imagination and give them the 
equipment and the aspiration for leader- 
ship. don’t think Adam could object 
very much, for aren’t advocating the 
scrapping his theories and opinions; 
and think that even Dick and Jane 
would just love it, something this 
sort can done for them before 
too late. 


THE STREAK 


Lutu Minerva 


Worshipping burnish and glare 
Threading hope, 
Yet clinging like old vines dare 


Fringing slope. 


Worshipping worldly and wild 
Racing the plan... 
And torn with will half filed, 


Holding the man. 


Here panacea, the balm 


Gilead’s truth, 


Here the refuge, calm 
Streaked from youth! 
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Opponent 


LEE RICHARDSON 


used peer over shoulder the mirror. 
Now stares from own face. 
Line line his countenance comes clearer, 
Pushing mine from place. 

Line line, hair hair, 

occupies everywhere. 

Taking what never give, 

His cavernous eye-sockets drive 

Through forehead, through eyes. 
Thinner grows the thin disguise 

smooth across his jutting skull. 

Soon from head toe he’ll pull 

off. Soon even mirrored breath 

He’ll suck away, till more 

here; not not any hair 

mine, not any nail pore. 

And then these words, ghost, will peer 


past their reader and outstare Death. 
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Time for Teacher Reappraisal 


recalcitrant, reluctant, and re- 
tarded pupils the Fount 
Learning difficult enough; inspiring 
them continuing imbibition its 
edificatory nectars becomes even more 
frustrating the teacher not fully cog- 
nizant his problems. 

Granted that there are 
tangible factors involved this present 
educational quandary how best 
reach the common-mind; nevertheless, 
important step solving problems in- 
volving educators look within our- 
selves for cause. There are teachers, 
and teachers, just there are eager and 
“hopeless” pupils. Admitting that teach- 
ers are vital ingredients this creation 
educated populace, cannot es- 
cape the fact, however, that, indi- 
viduals, serving guides, they are also, 
all mortal men, subject human 
frailties, wanting some that per- 
fection they desire much others. 
Much some hate confess weak- 
nesses, there are certain matters about 
ourselves and our techniques that need 
analysis and re-evaluation are 
realistically face the challenges confront- 
ing education during these days crisis 
and change. Children not inherently 
reject learning themselves. There 
must causes other than their own in- 
adequacies backgrounds. 

first business would well 
admit that too long has passionate ad- 
herence sacrosanct methodology 
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been almost compulsion with some 
us. There are others, too, who are still, 
almost purposely, blind the changing 
nature contemporary secondary edu- 
cation and the problems involved 
properly handling this influx the 
masses, crowding into our citadels 
learning. The denizens the canebrakes 
from all corners the nation have been 
swarming into our metropolitan centers 
with such wide variation prepara- 
tion, home backgrounds, beliefs, con- 
fusions, that sensible transferral this 
motley crowd their proper niches 
seems well nigh impossible. 

Then, aggravate this educational 
dilemma, there continuing increase 
pressure force harried teachers 
better prepare the academic minded for 
college; simultaneously, and equally 
urgent, the demand provide satis- 
faction and practical training for that 
overwhelming majority the non- 
academic who will soon man the wheels 
industry and farm; then, complete 
this threefold perplexity, there the 
problem finding haven for those 
juvenile illiterates who climb the walls 
their academic frustration prove 
their worth commit dismal deeds 
sense the satisfactions achievement. 

Assuming, though with some misgiv- 
ings, that the gifted, given the oppor- 
tunity browse, could almost handle 
themselves, would then appear that 
the unanswered question looming 
ominously would how best stim- 
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ulate the nonacademic worthwhile 
school endeavor. What are the matters 
paramount concern realistically 
handling this per cent—these 
God’s common children—who will need 
training this hard-handed, dull, but 
vital toiling our world? Their dissatis- 
faction with the educational status quo 
what creates, turn, distraught teach- 
ers and confused school situation. 

good general tries familiar 
with his field combat; must we, 
teachers, try understand ourselves and 
our realm operations. What wrong 
with teacher’s self-criticism will 
strengthen his future procedure? Why 
shouldn’t survey his teaching environ- 
ment and know his clientele for what 
they are? prerequisite his success 
familiarity with the background his 
pupils. The cultural void that exists be- 
tween the two can seen pupils’ 
appearances, their remarks, their puz- 
zling actions. Discouraging that may 
be, must faced that we, too, often 
puzzle them. There must reason for 
those casual, uninhibited remarks pupils 
bandy about their informal moments: 
“Teachers are too old fashioned they 
fail make themselves clear, pa- 
tience got grudge against 
Such these not originate from 
vacuum. 

The teacher, course, the hub 
the educational wheel. The heavy part 
the load centers him, and, con- 
sequence, sort “fall guy” for 
all complaints. Nevertheless, keep the 
system from collapsing, his whole- 
hearted enthusiasm and concern must 


not diminish. Regardless the criticism 
that fills the air, teachers strength- 
ened and made more wise their pro- 
fession must never forget the old warn- 
ing that when the shepherds default 
their job, the wolves take over; and, 
truly effective and worthy our 
calling, must teach with the idea that 
the wolves are always the door! 
cannot forget that there are those sensi- 
tive, helpless souls among our pupils who 
find discouragement easy. All that 
required make the.n give the aca- 
demic ghost for one present 
the wrong attitude that makes education, 
them, humiliating misfortune. Our 
forgetting proper psychological ap- 
proaches can completely sour some 
the worthwhileness continuing 
effort. One teacher who arouses intense 
resentment education can lifelong 
damage already befuddled young- 
ster. 

But aren’t all imbued with the 
proper spirit? What have done 
wrong? would naive, indeed, 
deny that there are some among us, who, 
because countless, minute defaultings, 
have allowed their teaching personali- 
ties disintegrate into sad futility. 
And, that might get better ap- 
praisal our “crew,” will harm 
mark our failings. Our falterings, our 
rather innocent idiosyncrasies, have 
helped bring rebellion our meth- 
ods, puzzlement over our ways. 

Who might be, then, saboteur 
our educational effort? Who needs most 
personal reappraisal? may the 
one who rides the tail the kite, doing 
just what comes mind the wind 
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blows, just enough enable him 
remain the payroll, taking advantage 
Board’s reluctance lose teacher 
during the present shortage. This one’s 
main concern may keep matters 
passably under control, use the same 
old line, the same old routine yester- 
years, care little for the difference 
between quantity and quality, find 
little inspiration the challenge con- 
fronting him. 

Another questionable member may 
the cynic who bewails his dreary peda- 
gogical fate with “thick-eyed musings 
and melancholy.” glumly 
exacts the academic drudgery that only 
the intellectual elite can master. sa- 
distically hounds those who fail com- 
prehend his esoteric Im- 
patience over the slow acceptance 
some concept abstract principle 
laboriously expounds burns into venge- 
ance. repels those eager “catch 
on” with his wearying tales past glory 
that former classes achieved. The child- 
ish questioning must endure concern- 
ing his desultory musings balloons 
largely his imaginings that appears 
some sort harrowing inquisition 
one’s right teach. emits dis- 
couragement; his attitude, unspoken 
may be, shouts out his dismay 
over his emburdenment such dreary 
chores. 

Perhaps the prize academic boondog- 
gler that pompous character who fails 
realize that democracy, effective, 
must make every man ruler, and that 
the heart democracy universal suf- 
frage. Oh, yes, says, liberal education 
ought the education rulers, but 
does not see, nor care, that every 
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ruler, and that’s every citizen, should 
have the best our culture that can 
presented his understanding, even 
simplified form that needs 
further simplification. hungry 
for adulation that rewards promis- 
cuously those who return certain joy. 
Knowing nothing the spirit de- 
mocracy, punishes coldly those inde- 
pendent souls who reject his neuroticisms. 
The common-man, him, course, 
could only dumb, silly, and unwilling. 
“Why try teach them anything? 
‘Bread and circuses’ their dish! They 
don’t want work, why make them? 
Just keep the idiots occupied, busy 
whatever comes 
mind. Who cares, they don’t?” 

complete this dismal quartet 
that tragic figure who never left his ivory 
tower. forever has before him the 
“bright blue goal that 
must accomplish. has made the 
standards his classes must uphold; noth- 
ing the past must sacrificed 
adjust present inadequacy the 
mass mind pushed compulsorily his 
door. tests, retests, weighs unreal- 
istically the comprehension data 
conscious youth with burdens home- 
work that conflict with mass media that 
could utilized constructively. This 
paragon perfection imperfect 
world viciously red-pencils all who can- 
not reach his arbitrarily created hypo- 
thetical line achievement. When 


proper response lacking, this “profes- 
sor” type lectures the style finds 
easy but which his classes find hard 
bear. Then, ironically, this frustrated 
soul who feels that alone, Atlas-like, 
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must carry the educational load his 
shoulders the one who glowers his 
wiser and calmer colleagues for letting 
him down! 

The frightening thing that many 
these stereotypes cannot realize that, 
short time, these uninspiring non- 
academic common pupils will full- 
fledged voting citizens. They will 
vote for brand political philosophy, 
school board. This common con- 
glomeration our population cannot 
ignored, shunted into some dark corner, 
while exercise ourselves with those 
personal cultural enjoyments nurtured 
within remembered ivy-covered 
ate halls. These “hoi polloi” are not par- 
ticularly dull just because they indicate 
unconcern about rare bookish culture 
driving trucks, keeping stores, raising 
children—in short, being the strong back- 
bone America, they may quite 
alert, economically productive, interest- 
ing, and sound citizenship and re- 
ligion, some those prepare for 
college. 

The point wish emphasize 
this caricature pedants that poor, 
careless, uninspired teaching produces 
debilitating effect the pupil. These 
types swell the list early drop-outs; 
they stamp the mark “Failure” 
many able student. They reinforce 
the nonverbally-minded pupil his feel- 
ing that school foreign, unrealistic, 
him, that school life meant for others 
and unnecessary for the real struggle 
with life’s problems. These self-deceived 
educational charlatans have overlooked 


the well-known maxim that schools must 
fit the child, and not the child, the 
school. 

III 


What then must paramount suc- 
cessful teaching during these times 
educational re-evaluation 
Surely these truths propounded 
those sages studied during our educa- 
tional novitiate still hold. Strong teach- 
ers have strong faith the improvability 
child, regardless how dull and 
warped circumstances may have made 
him upon arrival their care. Teachers 
must give the profession LIFE service 
rather than LIP service. There must 
firm conviction that teaching indi- 
viduals grow most important our 
democracy. Whatever that impells 
heed their importance pupils— 
regardless their growing pains—either 
members future great majority, 
these average folk deserve taught 
the fundamental principles our 
country they understand their full 
meaning. they cherish 
ciples, our good actions have exempli- 
fied them, democracy made more 
strong. we, turn, have set poor ex- 
amples, added the multiplicity 
confusions besetting them and solidified 
ourselves into bad remembrance, de- 
mocracy doomed! 

There magic formula for good 
teaching, new cult bring forth defi- 
nite answers. 
however, add greatly one’s effective- 
ness guide. One that earnest 
teacher always feels sense inade- 
quacy, that must try 
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realist, not free private mis- 
givings about whether has met his 
problems with greatest 
does not seek, either, escape them. 
does not bear down his pupils 
what knows will futile attempt; 
nor does martyr himself the altars 
ignorance. studies his methods 
find variety his teaching, keep 
from dullness. appreciates the old 
adage: “One picture worth thousand 
words,” for instance. explores and 
exploits all avenues interest. 

good teacher places emphasis 
that kind good citizenship and loyalty 
required the craftsman, the laborer 
the job. knows these potential 
laborers must admitted into the inner 
circle active participants demo- 
cratic nation; their questions need an- 
swering, too; and their desires and hopes 
for achieving the satisfactions success 
should given ample opportunity for 
fulfillment. The classroom the place 
where pupils and teacher jointly attack 
the problems life, cooperate master- 
ing the daily tasks living, develop the 
skills economic and social success. Re- 
spect for personality, the continuous en- 
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loyalty the ideals Americanism, and 
the ability judge critically are basic 
the activity the classroom. 

There will days small achieve- 
ment, even for the best us, but the 
truly consecrated teacher is, nevertheless, 
consumed with passion teach the 
children before him, whoever they may 
be. This job teaching not for the 
lackadaisical, the fastidious. There must 
steel this humanitarian who knows 
the world about him and the variety 
people that are its totality. Though in- 
tolerant lazy concern, still re- 
mains truly sympathetic with humanity’s 
shortcomings. This leader, this guide, 
this mentor, must well missionary 
for democracy; his own actions 
teaches respect for individual rights. The 
growing into civilized adulthood needs 
explained, repeated, and insisted 
upon. tries uplift every man 
sense achievement, free himself 
from the frustrations that damn his soul, 
take habits industry that fit 
with capability. worthy teacher 
inspiration the uninspired, cloud 
light those blinded ignorance, 
stalwart rock upon which the weak find 
strength face another day! 


EDUCATIONAL INTERLOPERS 


They not teach, but know how teaching should done all 
departments. They are the announced friends all students, especially 
those who lay the blame their own unsuccess upon their teachers. 
They philosophize effect that teachers should stand their (the 
teachers’) heads least once during every class period that students 
may Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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Judgment 


GILBERT THOMAS 


Jesus, the rumor kindled Galilee! 
friend harlot and publican? 
“Himself profligate—or mad.” ran 
The instant thought scribe and pharisee. 
Hatred roared from their perplexity 
That one, condemning sin, refused ban 
The sinner. Moses! Away with such 


You were despised: rejected. What me? 


Herein censure: have earned blame! 
had followed love’s live inner light, 
Not law’s dead-reckoning black and white, 
must have shared the calumny You bore: 
Whereas—I now acknowledge with shame— 


Scandal has never whispered door. 


| 


Ten Commandments for 


the Ethical Teacher 


Lawson 


teacher has certain values 
fixed within concept ethics, 
which Wegener defines “that branch 
philosophy dealing with problems and 
principles human From 
both the ethics human (and humane) 
relationships and the ethics the pro- 
fession education, seems possible 
construct set rather simple principles 
which should govern the classroom 
teacher. Rather than stating the prin- 
ciples here, however, may desirable 
illustrate most them and cast 
their meaning the form specific 
“commandments”: 

The need for the first commandment 
was brought home forcefully the 
writer when, his first teaching posi- 
tion, mishandled discipline prob- 
lem that emotional pupil was badly 
humiliated the presence his class- 
mates. They laughed. The writer, 
occasion, had punished other pupils; and 
they forgave him. After all, children are 
reasonable well resilient. But this 
boy, whose only punishment for seri- 
ous offense was that being talked 
were baby, did not forgive. 
Human nature, both children and 
adults, such that person can profit 
his personality development being 
made “lose face.” The word sarcasm, 


Frank Guide for Students 
History and Philosophy Education, 85. 
Dubuque, Iowa: William Brown Co., Publish- 
ers, 1953. 


according Webster, comes from root 
which means “to tear flesh like dogs.” 
Ridicule the weapon weak teachers. 
And the first commandment may 
stated here: 

1st Commandment: Thou shalt hu- 
miliate child. 

The second commandment deals with 
one the finest skills good teaching. 
Years ago the writer, principal 
small western school, was called into 
the room angry teacher. the 
front the room stood frightened 
girl about ten years. Pointing her 
dramatically, the teacher said: “Helen 
thief!” 

After weeks sleuthing, the teacher 
finally had discovered that was Helen 
who had been taking food from other 
children’s lunch boxes. The girl con- 
fessed taking the food, finally admit- 
ting that she had hidden the ash 
pile behind the basement furnace. She 
and the principal went down, dug into 
the ashes, and found apples, wrapped 
sandwiches, oranges, hard-boiled eggs, 
and other items. But not from one 
them had bite been taken. All had been 
buried intact. Asked explain why she 
hadn’t eaten them, Helen showed some 
surprise and then indignation. “But that 
would stealing!” she cried. 

Further questioning elicited from her 
this explanation: Being from poverty- 
stricken family, she frequently came 
school with nothing her own lunch 
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box but cold “soda biscuits.” she sat 
with her friends the lunch hour, she 
was deeply embarrassed the contrast 
between her meagre fare and their more 
adequate lunches. Therefore, during the 
mornings, she had gone the hall 
where the lunches were stored and had 
removed from her friends’ lunch boxes 
some the more appetizing foods. De- 
spite her obvious condition under- 
nourishment, she had resisted always the 
temptation eat any them. That 
would stealing! 

“You say that would stealing 
you ate the food?” she was asked. “If 
you didn’t steal it, what would you say 
you did?” 

And with firm dignity, Helen replied, 
merely it!” 

Her mental processes may have in- 
volved rationalization. But Helen was 
only ten. submitted here that that 
hungry child, resisting the temptation 
that her hunger must have imposed, was 
shining example honesty very 
real Yet she was callously branded 
thief her angry teacher. 

The county superintendent referred 
the girl physician. The diagnosis 
was “extreme malnutrition.” And the 
county superintendent saw that the child 
thereafter received private aid supply 
more suitable diet. Therefore, the sec- 
ond commandment: 

2nd Commandment: Thou shalt not 
judge the child his behavior, but shalt 
seek diagnosis for its causes that such 
causes may corrected. 

One the writer’s former students, 
who now principal, tells this story. 
heard one his teachers telling how 
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much she liked one her seventh-grade 
boys and how much she “detested” an- 
other. She was young teacher with fine 
promise, essentially intelligent and 
kind person. The principal decided 
“Jet her teach herself lesson.” The boy 
whom she despised was red-headed 
youngster named Joe. few days later, 
the principal asked the teacher make 
visit Joe’s home. gave the pre- 
text that wanted know just why 
Joe had claimed inability pay book- 
rental fee. “See what kind home 
has, what kind parents,” told the 
teacher. Actually, knew about Joe’s 
home but wanted the teacher find 
out for herself. 

When she visited the home, she re- 
ceived shock. The poverty the neigh- 
borhood, the squalid shack that Joe lived 
in, the indifference his parents, the 
general sordidness the family life and 
its setting—these were things she never 
had seen before such brutal reality. 

“When saw how glad Joe was see 
me,” she said, was sorry for every 
sharp word said him school. 
He’s not the brightest boys and he’s 
always stirring excitement the 
classroom.” She shuddered, then added: 
“Perhaps needs excitement school 
make him forget how lives 
home.” 

“Yes, know,” the principal replied 
thoughtfully; and the teacher looked 
sharply. 

“Then you really sent there so—” 
She broke off her sentence and paused. 
Then she flushed and said quietly, 
understand; and I’m very ashamed. 
one will ever again hear say that 
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like one child and detest another. Joe 
needs help and believe can give 
him.” 

“She did, too,” the principal said later. 
“She did more for him than ever had 
known one teacher for one boy. 
And now she claims that all children are 
alike—some them just need more help 
than others.” 

The third commandment, then, 
simple: 

3rd Commandment: thy heart thou 
shalt place child before another. 

Teachers beginning their careers often 
fail understand the ethics their 
relationship the administration and 
the board. principal superintendent 
has not only his administrative worries 
contend with, but often blamed 
for the mistakes and shortcomings his 
staff. 

has been the writer’s experience that 
most administrators speak well their 
teachers, defend them against public criti- 
cism, place them the best light during 
sessions with the board, and generally 
try improve their morale and their 
efficiency. Thus trying strengthen his 
school and the reputation his faculty, 
but beset times problems school 
finance, building costs, public relations, 
plant maintenance, bonding issues, sal- 
ary schedules, and the over-all job 
planning ahead with vision that em- 
braces the needs the total school sys- 
tem, administrator may understand- 
ably lose some his admiration for the 
teacher who sees only his own her 
own problems. 

For example, teacher should know 
that, good administrative practice, all 
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recommendations for salary changes are 
made the board the superintendent. 
Furthermore, only those decisions 
actions taken the board whole 
its corporate capacity have legal status. 
Again, total and uniform planning 
essential, as, for example, the plan- 
ning systematic, school-wide, finan- 
cially feasible salary schedule. 

Yet many cases could cited in- 
dividual teachers who, dissatisfied with 
their salaries, have made personal ap- 
proaches the matter some board 
member, representing themselves 
hardworking but unappreciated the 
superintendent. 

One the best bits advice that can 
given young teacher is, perhaps, 
this: sure that, the long run, you 
will fairly judged for what you are 
worth; and, also the long run, you 
will known for the kind person 
you are, whether you are cooperative 
self-seeking, disloyal professionally 
devoted. And eventually the board and 
the community will have fair measure 
your worth—and you will re- 
warded accordingly. So— 

The 4th Commandment: Honor thy 
superintendent and thy colleagues that 
thy days may long the job that the 
board has given thee. 

Every teacher needs sense humor. 
extensive study the University 
Minnesota, conducted over period 
fourteen years, has sought disclose the 
personality traits teachers who fail 
the vital job establishing rapport with 
students. The research findings show 
that these particular failures the teach- 
ing profession usually have certain per- 
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sonality characteristics common. For 
example, they seem believe that “all 
misbehavior serious, dealt with 
severely, never passed off 

The good teacher’s attitude one 
professional dignity properly blended 
with friendliness and tolerant under- 
standing. The adult viewpoint not the 
child’s viewpoint. And one needs only 
careful backward look his own child- 
hood remember that fact. What may 
seem totally uninspired the adult may 
seem hilariously funny the child. 
Furthermore, tack chair the 
typical “April prank may be, from 
the child’s viewpoint, fair test 
the teacher’s “good sportsmanship.” 
course, the teacher has decide where 
fun and foolishness will end. But there 
commandment: 

5th Commandment: Forget not the 
days thy youth. 

Perhaps the teaching profession 
should adopt one item from the medical 
fraternity’s code ethics; namely, the 
principle that confidential information 
shall revealed concerning any pro- 
fessional matter. When patient con- 
sults his doctor personal health 
matters, all that the doctor learns about 
him confidentially regarded. The doc- 
tor does not tell his neighbors what 
learned about patient. similar 
sense, what teacher learns about 
pupil should considered confiden- 
tial. Yet teachers have been known 


Walter “Personality Character- 
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tell their acquaintances much more than 
they should. “Johnny the worst 
boy room.” “Mary comes from 
such terrible home.” “Tommy has 
Betty D.” had punish Jimmy 
today.” 

Such statements violate professional 
ethics just much physician were 
tell his acquaintances: “Mr. Jones has 
kidney trouble” “Miss Smith eleven 
pounds overweight again” “The John 
Does are going parents the fall.” 

Legally, teacher liable under 
certain circumstances and can sued for 
damages makes statements which 
injure child’s reputation unless his in- 
formation “privileged”—that is, neces- 
sary information given the proper 
authorities the effort help the child 
protect others. The good teacher 
extremely careful about such matters. 

6th Commandment: Thou shalt not 
violate confidence nor bear witness 
against any child’s weakness except 
line thy professional duty. 

Every experienced teacher reaches the 
time when can look back and identify 
some his former “problem children” 
who now have become notably fine men 
and women. can trace their rise 
eminence some his own good in- 
fluence, may count himself blessed. 
For therein lies one the richest re- 
wards his profession. If, the other 
hand, sees that they rose success 
and honor spite his failure un- 
pitied. 

the writer, high-school teacher 
once described the trials and tribulations 
that had fallen her lot because 
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boy named Freddie. And the writer, 
secure from such problems his college 
position, rather complacently—and skep- 
tically—asked her: “All right, now tell 
me—just how are you going handle 
that boy’s case?” 

The teacher, tired after trying day, 
smiled ruefully. But then, with note 
quiet confidence her voice, she said, 
“Just give three months!” 

“Why? What will you three 
months?” 

“Just give three months,” she re- 
peated. win Freddie.” 

She didn’t say, conquer Freddie” 
beat the devil out Freddie.” She said, 
win Freddie.” 

Three months later point was made 
asking her about the problem. must 
admitted that the question was asked 
with some amusement and much skepti- 
cism. But she smiled and said: “Oh, 
Freddie’s boy now!” 

She had learned about the boy, his 
impulses, his nature. She had, 
with much professional understanding, 
decided just what his most vulnerable 
point would be. She had won his trust 
and finally his affection. 

The magic teacher’s understand- 
ing has guided more than one trouble- 
maker’s genius and energy into channels 
constructive and socially desirable be- 
havior. 

7th Commandment: When thou hast 
who stirs trouble and does all 
manner evil, thou shalt say: 
challenge. time will win this 
child.” 

Dean Robert Hamilton tells 
case teacher whose school the flag 
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salute was daily ritual.* One little girl 
explained the teacher that, because 
religious objection, she could not take 
part this exercise. Other teachers have 
faced this same problem, and more than 
one child has been humiliated such 
situation. such case the child help- 
less between two opposing forces—the 
school’s regulation and the religious 
scruples his conscience (or the scruples 
his parents). But this case the 
teacher had understanding heart. She 
immediately said the little girl: 
“That’s all right. How would you like 
hold the flag while the rest 
salute it?” The child was happy com- 
ply—and the problem was neatly solved. 

When Mussolini invaded Ethiopia, 
anti-Italian sentiment one Midwest 
community was strong that certain 
little dark-haired boy named Tony 
found the going rough. When Italy’s 
armies met defeat after defeat, was 
laughed his playmates school. 
The Italians, they told him, couldn’t 
fight, but they were fast runners! Then 
his social-studies teacher quietly planned 
unit the history and cultural con- 
tributions the Italian people. Under 
his skilled instruction, the story Gari- 
baldi assumed its proper proportions 
epic man’s faith and the courage 
his people. With the aid other 
teachers, illuminating visit art 
museum disclosed the genius Vinci, 
Cellini, and score others; program 
recorded music was devoted the 
great Italian productions; and the litera- 
ture Dante, Manzoni, and Italian 


Hamilton, Robert The Bi-Weekly School 
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Laramie: University Wyoming, 1952. 
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poets was highlighted the English 
courses. Finally the 
structor called for special reports the 
contributions Italian-Americans—from 
William Paca, signer the Declaration 
Independence, Mayor LaGuardia 
New York and Tony Lazzeri the 
Yankees. 

Asked one student why the Italians 
had failed their attempts conquer 
weaker Balkan nation, the instructor 
said: “Well, know what they can 
from our study Garibaldi and his men 
who fought against tyranny and injus- 
tice. Perhaps the Italian soldiers today 
under Mussolini and Graziani not 
believe they are fighting for human 
rights. With great people, that makes 
quite difference.” 

The teacher who told the writer this 
story added: “Little Tony’s problem was 
licked right there. almost became 
school hero.” 

true, was because his teacher had 
both compassion and professional wis- 
dom. Both this teacher and the one 
whose child could not salute the flag had 
the ethical sense required the eighth 
commandment: 

8th Commandment: Thou shalt 
were thine own. 

Wherever may be, the teacher 
represents his profession. People see 
him, listen him, observe his conduct, 
estimate his ideals—and thereby, some 
extent least, form value judgments 
concerning the profession that repre- 
sents. Whether rightly not the public 
generally expects the teacher combine 
the practical and the idealistic, 
competent specialist and yet possess cul- 


tural breadth, effective commun- 
ity affairs yet not neglect the work 
the school, promote social betterment 
but not especially critical the 
community its traditions and mores. 

There difference between being 
radical and being fanatic. The effective 
teacher, would leader, must 
not far out front get lost 
from those whom would influence; 
yet cannot fall far back get 
lost the crowd. The answer seems 
that shall constantly weigh values, 
constantly study keep abreast with 
major findings his field, know his com- 
munity, identify himself with his pro- 
fessional organizations, and distinguish 
between matters mere taste and 
matters principle his community. 
Only the extent that teachers can 
these things will the public respect the 
teaching profession. The teacher, there- 
fore, whose interests are too trivial 
personally biased cannot very well hope 
have more than mediocre influence 
his community. should carefully con- 
sider the possibility fitting himself for 
some other vocation; for here the ninth 
commandment imposes strict obliga- 
tion. 

Commandment: Thou shalt grow 
thy professional understanding and 
shalt live invest thy calling with 
dignity and with vision. 

Brubacher indicates that ethics the 
branch philosophy which deals with 
the theory values.* teacher there- 
fore holds ethical obligation estab- 
lish, examine, and re-examine the values 


*Brubacher, John Modern Philosophies 
Education (second Edition), 20. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 
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which fixes his objectives. What 
his ultimate purpose? Why educate? 

1947 the writer gave college class 
(prospective teachers) examination 
which one question asked the students 
state the chief objectives that they would 
hold teaching the social studies. Here 
are two contrasting replies. 

young man wrote: choose 
teach the social studies because like 
history and geography you have definite 
facts learn and think will enjoy 
teaching history especially. teach his- 
tory the main objective social 
studies, but there geography and civics 
also. But the first objective history.” 

young lady, Miss Angelina Ferrari, 
wrote: “In teaching 
studies, would want them build 
guiding principles which would lead 
them life. would help them build 
these principles, but would not set 
them up. They should come from the 
pupils’ own thinking and evaluating. 
want the students learn associate 
themselves group. The students 
should develop tendency discrimi- 
nate between issues which have value 
for society general just values for 
certain selfish vested interests. The 
students should have knowledge and 
understanding the functions and ma- 
chinery our national and local gov- 
ernment, and would want develop 
them tendency participate po- 
litical duties. want establish the 
student his responsibility for carrying 
and participating our type demo- 
cratic society. will want give the 
students knowledge and understanding 
the historical, social, and geographical 
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factors which have influenced man 
time and which have caused our culture 
ingness for students become leaders 
society and politics whenever they see 
need for doing and feel they have 
the qualities for such position.” 

The contrast between these two 
students’ statements seems reflect the 
difference between their educational 
value judgments. the young man, 
would seem, the teaching children 
primarily job, means which 
teacher earns living. Miss 
apparently process which so- 
ciety strengthens and improves itself 
culturally and functionally. 

teacher,” said Henry Adams, “af- 
fects eternity; can never tell where 
his influence stops.” 

this sense social mission that 
gives teaching its right claim status 
one the professions. Here, 
planet that races through space and 
change, humanity sometimes may 
seen clinging somewhat desperately and 
searching the heavens for guidance. The 
hope man’s very existence depends 
upon the ability civilizations estab- 
lish value agreements that will function. 

Ordway Tead, member the Board 
Higher Education New York City, 
has asked the vital question: 

“Why not confront explicitly 
the educational process the problems 
and issues which bedevil life itself? 
Why not meet the ten- 
sions and conflicts the human spirit 
today and the society and culture 
which have live? Why not 


Mrs. Angelina Akulow Royalton, 
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address ourselves more directly the 
central concerns human bewilderment 
and aspiration? Why not ask our- 
selves more insistently what are the 
major life needs our students and 
how they are ministered to? Why 
not acknowledge fully and frankly 
that education the mind can dan- 
gerous unless the purpose cultivating 
moral responsibility and commitment 
also kept 

The great teachers all time, from 
Jesus Pestalozzi, from Socrates 
Dewey, from Gautama Horace Mann, 
have been great not because the facts 

*Tead, Ordway. The Roots Teaching 
Power the American Culture, Preprint 
from the Seventh Yearbook the American As- 


sociation Colleges for Teacher Education. The 
Association, 1954. 


which they taught, but because the 
changes which they wrought the atti- 
tudes, the vision, the perspective, and the 
ideals men. 

The good teacher, viewing the human 
scene, will sometimes teach his children 
with purpose that goes beyond the giving 
subject-matter facts for their own 
sake. will give subject matter for the 
sake man’s understanding. times 
will find himself teaching with 
certain sense social urgency. 

roth Commandment: shalt 
teach with devotion and with vision, ded- 
icating thyself the needs thy 
children and all humanity; and for 
this thou shalt strive hold truth 
thy mind and understanding thy 
heart. 


DEAR FRIEND 


Mary 


Thanks for your letter that came way, 
has ripped the clouds from the hulk day 
Given thanks and wish pray. 


Your chosen words are melody 
That dissolves the care that has netted 
the web hours that were drudgery. 


Now soul has wings, has taken flight, 
this rapturous morning laughs night, 
And everything everywhere right! 


SHOEMAKER 


was estimated prior the current 
school year that over 160,000 addi- 
tional qualified teachers would re- 
quired fill existing vacancies. Less than 
one-fourth that number were graduated 
last year. The needs for 1955-56 promise 
greater than those for 1954-55, 
while the new candidates probably will 
number about the same. 

This widening gap between need and 
supply the result five concomitant 
factors. the first place, the services 
many teachers are terminated yearly for 
such varied reasons other forms 
employment, retirement, sickness, death, 
marriage, and birth children. 
ondly, the number students entering 
and graduating from teacher education 
institutions inadequate. Third, con- 
siderable percentage those who 
graduate enter the occupations where 
either present future opportunities 
seem more attractive. Fourth, from 1946 
the present the birth rate has been 
more than 1,000,000 yearly above that 
regarded normal. this new “nor- 
should continue ultimately the 
schools will forced accommodate 
and provide teachers for over 12,000,000 
additional pupils. That will require 
about 400,000 more teachers. Finally, 
this enlarged staff must recruited 
the main from those age groups who 
were born during the era low birth 
rates, 

Despite the ease with which positions 
can secured, students preparation 


for teaching state that they are being 
advised their peers prepare for 
other types occupation and, they 
persist their present intentions, that 
they are the objects ridicule. The 
two reasons given most frequently for 
holding the profession such low es- 
teem are the unattractive salaries offered 
and the arbitrary restrictions the per- 
sonal and academic freedom teachers. 
The youths America refuse 
treated menials. 

Numerous articles have appeared 
the last decade which have publicized 
these and other unattractive aspects 
teaching. “Pity the Poor Teacher,” 
Gerald Astor, seems typical those 
writings (Look Magazine, November 
1953). date, however, the atten- 
tion given this serious situation 
writers and speakers has resulted 
discernible improvement. 
cials continue face the very difficult 
problem securing and retaining 
teaching staff which adequate and 
qualified. 

Perhaps society has been slow act 
because attention has been focused too 
largely the hardships faced the 
teaching personnel. Actually, they are 
not the principal losers the present 
crisis and therefore are not the ones most 
deserving sympathy. stated pre- 
viously, many possible teacher prospects 
enter other vocations. Likewise, those 
the profession who are dissatisfied tend 
terminate early their careers 
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teachers. Neither group desires de- 
serves sympathy, while those who re- 
main tend resent being “pitied.” 
Words and feelings are poor substitutes 
for real support, appreciation, and re- 
Consequently not the 
teachers but the youth America, and 
therefore the America the future, 
which should the objects major 
concern. Because existing school con- 
ditions, they are being denied their right- 
ful educational heritage. 

probable that the shortage 
teachers will not relieved appreciably 
until more adequate funds are secured 
for educational purposes. This require- 
ment could met easily country 
rich the United States, however, 
provided were dealt with intelligently. 
Taxes for the average American con- 
stitute about percent his income. 
those taxes were increased only one per- 
cent, making total percent, 
schools would receive nine billion dol- 
lars yearly instead the present in- 
adequate six billion. Undoubtedly such 
greater financial inducements would re- 
sult the attraction and retention 
many more qualified instructors. 

The unwillingness society and even 
parents individuals provide ade- 
quate finances for the education their 
children old history. Calvinistic 
New England was center advance- 
ment education. was not always 
willing, however, place educational 
rights above property rights. For in- 
stance, the citizens Boston did vote 
town meeting use some the com- 
mon (that land held the town 
whole) for school purposes provided 


did not jeopardize the cow pasture. After 
all, seemed logical protect the 
owners cows. any rate they did 
protect those rights, just does con- 
temporary society and, then, often 
the expense children. 

One the Bible accounts dealing with 
the ministry Jesus seems appropriate 
this connection. concerns the time 
cast devils out two stricken men 
into drove swine, whereupon they 
plunged into body water and were 
drowned, Soon thereafter, Jesus ap- 
proached the adjoining town, the inhabit- 
ants thereof came forth and urged him 
elsewhere. Although the narrative 
does not say so, undoubtedly they were 
fearful concerning the remainder their 
pigs. They seemed say: “What are 
men’s souls compared with our hogs?” 
Today said: “What are children’s 
minds compared with my——?” The 
reader can supply the missing words. 
America has the wealth necessary 
establish excellent school system. 
stated, will require only slight finan- 
cial sacrifice so. History will reveal 
whether too value the cow pasture, 
the swine, other comparable things 
more than our children. 


Friends public education cannot and 
should not disagree with those who have 
been presenting the unfavorable aspects 
teaching profession. Unfortu- 
nately the facts given are well docu- 
mented. Moreover the conditions which 
actuated such presentations must cor- 
rected before fundamental improve- 
ments teaching staffs and therefore 
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education can expected. the mean- 
time, attempts must made secure 
and retain the best possible personnel. 
The intent this article work to- 
ward such end presenting some the 
major attractions teaching. 

Mr. Astor, the article men- 
tioned above, says that teacher with 
years experience, being questioned 
whether would advise youth pre- 
pare for teaching, replied “Never!” The 
writer, after over years experience, 
replies “Certainly, provided 
you have the requisite ability, motiva- 
tion, and character.” this despite the 
undesirable conditions which exist. 
too, have found difficult live 
one might desire the income re- 
ceived. average yearly salary for the 
first twenty years (1922-1942) was 
$2000. might well have been called 
pittance rather than salary. One must 
remember, however, that laborers 
other vocations also faced and continue 
face unfavorable financial situations. 
Nevertheless, grant that teaching has 
been and one the poorer ways 
earn living. the other hand, have 
found very good way live. 
Consequently, have compunctions 
conscience recommending highly 
either youths contemplating entering 
the profession for consideration 
those who are undecided concerning their 
future careers, provided they possess 
the requisite potentialities. 

friends and enjoyed going 
school. mere children, looked for- 
ward eagerly and counted the days 
remaining until its opening the fall. 
When last the day came, the pealing 
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the first warning bell was pleas- 
come school. Even long before rang, 
carefree, happy, rural youths 
varying ages and sizes could seen 
trudging the several roads which led 
the little red school-house (actually 
was white). One teacher taught all 
eight grades, Playground facilities were 
meager. Extracurricular activities were 
limited occasional spelling bee 
literary program. Nevertheless, the years 
spent there were happy ones. The 
teacher was important, respected in- 
dividual. time passed, gradually 
developed interest the teaching pro- 
fession. decision teacher must 
have been unconscious one, because 
not know when was made. Perhaps 
was “predestined” for such career. 
This past autumn, after forty-nine years 
student and teacher, found myself 
looking forward the opening day. 
There would real pangs regret 
“the school bell rang” and found em- 
ployed elsewhere. could back 
1918 when entered college, would 
make the same choice. 

Sometimes ask students write 
Teacher.” One reason almost invariably 
given that career teacher will 
enable them continue the pursuit 
culture. Most human beings enjoy one 
more such activities reading, solving 
problems, scientific investigations, paint- 
ing, hand work, and singing. teachers, 
they will paid for doing that which 
they would enjoy doing anyway pro- 
vided they had sufficient time and 


money. 
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Drive 


Man enjoys teaching, fact which 
clearly demonstrated the great 
amount that done with expecta- 
tion remuneration. The fisherman, the 
hunter, the skilled craftsman—each finds 
pleasure telling others his exploits 
and showing the interested how be- 
come proficient the art. This drive 
evidenced slightly different form 
Sunday school teachers, boy and girl 
scout leaders, and camp advisors. each 
these activities, teaching form 
man can express himself, can expend his 
surplus energies. Moreover man tends 
identify himself with the things does. 
The individuals have taught are our 
“boys and girls.” 

Another important attraction teach- 
ing that means attaining im- 
mortality. The teacher lives the 
lives those whom instructs. They 
are part him and part them. 
has become contributing member 
the society which lives. has 
helped influence the trend events 
and thus make history. Socrates, Plato, 
Jesus, Aquinas, and Luther are con- 
spicuous evidences this possibility. 
granted that few will able 
measure their stature. Very few 
people any vocation, however, will 
remembered leaders their age. 
Teachers, other workers, can have the 
satisfaction knowing that they are en- 
gaged significant labor, that their lives 
are being invested great causes. More- 
over without the services many lesser 
lights the influence great men would 


slight. 
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Self-realization and immortality are 
two goals which most men strive at- 
tain. They seem natural. teacher 
realizes both them the degree 
warranted the quality his work. 


PROFESSION 


have hesitancy recommending 
teaching vocation because the indi- 
vidual who enters will find himself 
honored profession. Some the 
greatest names history are connected 
with it. Here Socrates, never ceasing 
ask pertinent questions concerning jus- 
tice, virtue, and truth, man who had 
the courage die rather than disa- 
vow his convictions. followed 
Plato, his closest and ablest pupil, 
idealist whose influence western cul- 
ture perhaps excelled only another 
great teacher, Jesus Nazareth. Jesus 
had the vision and the fortitude break 
the shackles unexamined authority. 
was adept the use parables 
teaching device. Moreover, formu- 
lated such lofty religious ideals that for 
over 1900 years has been called 
“The Master.” Plato’s greatest pupil 
was Aristotle, another famous teacher. 
His contributions were important that 
has been designated “The 
Thinker.” “The Teacher,” “The Ideal- 
ist,” “The Master,” “The Thinker” are 
noble appellations. While the men thus 
designated had their mortal existence 
ancient history, they have continued 
live their works and influence from 
that day this. Each age since then has 
contributed other significant names 
this on-going galaxy great lights. 
William James, John Dewey, Josiah 


| 
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Royce, Booker Washington, George 
Washington Carver are among the better 
known additions the recent past. The 
existence such important personages 
the ranks teachers proves that the 
profession honored one. The crucial 
question one should ask contem- 
plates entering “Am worthy enough 
member it?” rather than, “Is 
worthy enough for me?” 


Loyalty some cause institution 
which bigger than the individual seems 
necessary for good living. Such 
loyalty however can petty, narrow, 
and dangerous. Nationalism existed 
recently Germany, Italy and Japan 
illustrative. Despite such instances 
where patriotism has run rampant, 
doubtful whether can should 
eradicated. Instead, seems better 
reorient and utilize patriotism means 
building that better world which 
needed modern civilization exist 
and progress. Teachers are strategic 
position perform this much needed 
service. 

the fall 1918, the age 19, 
enlisted the armed forces. that 
time regarded action the highest 
form patriotism. Years later came 
the conclusion that had been wrong, 
that the highest form would efforts 
prevent war, not engage it. 
Men may order affairs that conflict 
inevitable. the other hand, while 
may less spectacular and more 
difficult, seems possible also that events 
can ordered that peace will 
attained. World War III should 
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occur, the loss ideals, culture, human 
life, natural resources, and accumulated 
wealth would incomprehensible. 
would far better prevent such 
conflict than wage it. that 
done, however, the people the 
world must actuated knowledge, 
vision, and skills different 
now possessed. New minds must pro- 
duced. They will produced only 
through education. The teacher vital 
element such education. 

Men are urged enlist the armed 
forces once the conflict begins. They 
should urged become the kind 
teachers who will reduce progressively 
the chances armed conflict between 
nations. Such teachers would real 
patriots. 


ENGINEERS 


Teachers possessing the desired atti- 
tudes, insights, and skills should des- 
ignated social engineers. They, 
other types engineers, will helping 
build the world tomorrow. Science 
and technology will useless, fact 
seems that they will factors the 
destruction our civilization unless the 
instruments and knowledge they have 
produced are directed toward the welfare 
instead the destruction human 
beings. Each nation, each race, each 
economic group must respect the right 
all other nations, races and economic 
groups exist without discrimination. 
Each must abide The Golden Rule. 
Only when they learn can the 
utopia realized which now exists 
potential. happy and proud 
teacher and thereby social engineer 
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working toward such lofty goals. hope 
recruit and help prepare numerous 
capable co-workers. 

The life Horace Mann reveals well 
the difficulties, the disappointments, 
well the ultimate satisfactions that one 
may experience social engineer. 
Mann was able young lawer with 
lucrative career ahead him. 1837 
the State Massachusetts called him 
Secretary the State Board Edu- 
cation. The salary was $500 yearly, 
mere trifle compared with the amount 
might have earned lawyer. 
assuming office wrote his diary: 

Henceforth long hold this office 
devote myself the supermost welfare 
mankind upon earth, have faith 
the improvability the race, their 
accelerating improvability. 

Mann’s efforts improve instruction 
were bitterly attacked various vested 
interests, even teachers who opposed 
his innovations. Nevertheless despite 
abuse, ridicule, apathy, and poor pay, 
Mann devoted himself his calling 
that earned the sincere appreciation 
all friends the public school. Once, 
after very arduous visit the schools 
the State, wrote his journal: 
“What have done but the beginning. 
confess life begins have value 
which have not felt five years be- 
fore.” Mann demonstrated, there are 
values teaching which cannot ap- 
praised the size the salary check, 
values which are worth the petty, person- 
irritations that may experienced. 

few years ago former student 
mine wrote asking for interview. 
appointment was scheduled, and 
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drove 120 miles have it. was 
quite confused, disturbed, and despond- 
ent. After the conference, 
“When came was very low. You 
have lifted up.” another time 
former student wrote: relating 
this you because believe that you 
will understand.” Words such these, 
spoken written from the very depths 
their being, and similar expressions 


others, make teaching worthwhile. 


Intimate contacts with youth 
tute one the greatest attractions 
teaching. Pestalozzi, the great Swiss edu- 
cator, said that was filled with dis- 
may when dealt with adults but with 
hope when worked with children. 
idealism, purity youth that all too 
often lacking adults. Children have 
been likened the grains plant; 
from those grains must come the harvest, 
and from the school children today 
must come the citizens tomorrow. 

While children can thoughtless, 
heartless, and annoying, heart they 
are true friends, true companions. 
Usually their cutting words, defiant at- 
titudes, and malicious acts are aspects 
the growth process, the worst, they 
are the result maladjustment, either 
with oneself with others. these 
times that the true teacher often can ac- 
complish wonders. The child’s future 
stake. Perhaps the greatest need 
the offender understanding, 
kindly, helping attitude. other 
times, form coercion may neces- 
sary. probable that most human 


derelicts could have been saved, both for 
themselves and for society, had the right 
person done the right thing the right 
time. 

true physician must get his greatest 
thrill, not from his social financial 
ranking but from the consciousness 
task well done. doctor can say with 
pride, “Here girl that has been saved 
from premature death; there boy 
who has been restored health; those 
are the children helped usher into the 
world.” There close parallel between 
the work doctor and the teacher. 
Teachers also help usher children into 
the world, world beauty, 
edge, skill. Teachers can much 
save youth from mental ill-health, 
restore those already afflicted, and 
keep them from premature mental 
death. 

Adults’ behavior patterns tend be- 
come established, become more and 
more fixed. Youths, the other hand, 
are quite impressionable and desirous 
innovations. Practically all great revolu- 
tionary movements receive their dynamic 
from the younger elements the popu- 
lation. Change and novelty are attrac- 
tive them they are objectionable 
their elders, Therein lies great asset 
well great danger. When people 
are taught properly, this desire for 
amendment and change can lead 
progressive, democratic order. can 
prepare the way for demagogue, how- 
ever, they are taught wrongly. 

Adults tend realistic. “Be practi- 
cal” their retort the reformer. Yet 
innovations are seldom ever practical 
until they become integral part 
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the established order. nation elders 
would likely stagnate. Youths, the 
other hand, are idealistic. Injustices 
the old order fill them with indignation. 
Again, under wise instruction, this ideal- 
ism and this sense indignation in- 
justice can channeled result 
necessary and humane reforms. 

truly successful, the teacher 
must both recognize these potentialities 
youth and realize that they can 
applied either constructively destruc- 
tively, depending largely upon their 
nurture. Moreover, the full significance 
teacher’s work will revealed only 
when realized that, these adults- 
to-be are shaped and nurtured, the world- 
to-be being shaped and nurtured also. 
Comparison the work the teacher 
and the physician suggests that there can 
fully much thrill helping 
world born there the physi- 
cal birth child. 

The attractions teaching pre- 
sented are that people enjoy going 
school and continuing cultural pursuits; 
that teaching natural drive, hon- 
ored and patriotic profession, and 
needed form social engineering, and 
that working with youth inspiring. 
noted previously, however, such attrac- 
tions have not been adequate secure 
number qualified teachers. 
primary cause this serious situation 
the lack adequate financial remu- 
neration. Teachers, other people, are 
only human and must have money 
meet such fundamental needs food, 
clothing, shelter, health services, insur- 
ance, security, and mate and children. 
adequate number can secured 
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society wills and then acts 
accordingly. 

Teachers cannot expected the 
only ones make sacrifices. laborer 
worthy his hire. The whole 
society must willing establish and 
support excellent educational system. 
have faith that the American people 
will once the facts are known, their 
gravity realized, and proper adminis- 
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trative details are formulated. the 
meantime, must attempt secure 
enough good instructors keep the situ- 
ation from becoming too damaging. 
addition, those now entering 
the profession must contribute our best. 
less would betray ourselves, 
youth, and society. Moreover, seems 
that only doing will better condi- 
tions for teachers attained. 


THOUGHTS from the WRITINGS HORACE MANN 


patriot known the interest takes the education the 


young. 


Education our only political safety. Outside this ark, all 


deluge. 


Teaching the most difficult all arts, and the profoundest all 


Sciences. 


believe the Normal Schools new instrumentality the ad- 


vancement the human race. 


The highest service can perform for others, help them 


help themselves. 


Had the power would scatter libraries over the whole land 


the sower sows his wheatfield. 


hold treason against this government enormous crime; 
but great is, hold treason against free speech incomparably 


greater. 


beseech you treasure your hearts these parting words: 
ashamed die until you have won some victory for humanity. 


—Committee the Horace Mann Centennial the National Education 


Association, Washington, D.C. (1937). 


How Groups Test the Leader’s 
Willingness Share Decisions? 


ALPREN 


FEW years ago, when the writer was 
ninth grade class, the 
students were discussing the nature 
their project reports. One the students 
wished know what the teacher ex- 
pected from the group. The teacher 
paused for moment and two three 
youngsters, sitting near the boy who 
raised the question, turned the boy 
and said, “We’ll decide this,” and “He’s 
not going decide for us,” some 
words that effect. 

The class reached this point their 
thinking after they had experienced op- 
portunities and succeeded testing 
the limits their freedom and responsi- 
bility reach group decisions, That 
say, only after the group had tested 
whether the leader really meant for 
them decide things for themselves did 
they really learn aware their 
freedom and accept their roles sharing 
leadership the class. This element 
testing rarely appears take place 
conscious level. 

Other experiences tend support the 
belief that this testing done groups 
with leaders who attempt cooperative 
planning, regardless the educational 
and maturational levels the groups. 

Most are products continuous 
leader-centered groups which 
either learned that the freedom and re- 


sponsibility for decision-making was not 
within our province all that, 
times, shared this freedom but knew 
that might arrested from such 
time the leader believed best for us. 
have learned not trust leader’s 
attempts cooperative planning. 
Groups tend believe, even after 
leader may have stated that not 
going determine the direction that the 
group will take, that eventually tell 
them what expects them decide. 
one student recently remarked 
graduate course, think that the work 
are doing here something akin 
wheel. We’re all spokes out the 
end and we’re striving toward hazy 
center.” When made that statement 
(early the course) the thing prob- 
ably was trying say was, “We have 
flounder bit; have think for our- 
selves; but, eventually, he’s going tell 
where should our thinking.” 


The following are some examples 
how groups have tested their leaders’ 
willingness share decisions: 


Example college instructor, teach- 
ing course supervision university 
New York, after working with his 
class through most the semester, was 
discussing the problem how the class 
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would evaluated. suggested that 
some test might given the final 
day. class discussion revealed that most 
the members the group did not be- 
lieve that final test would valuable 
for them, both because the course did 
not lend itself testing situa- 
tion, and because test could not really 
constitute learning experience view 
the way the group had been working. 

What was the wisest procedure fol- 
low? Should the leader have been more 
concerned with providing the class with 
test learning experience was 
there great learning experience 
eliminating the test? Was the group test- 
ing its limits cooperative planning? 


Example supervisor and school 
principal, working with group new 
teachers county-wide school system 
Florida, found, after numerous prob- 
lem-centered meetings that were spread 
over the first half the school year, that 
the group wished discontinue the ses- 
sions. They seemed feel that the meet- 
ings were quite helpful but that they 
longer served their purpose. Both the 
supervisor and the principal believed 
that the meetings should continue bit 
longer. 

What factors enabled the group ex- 
press itself the matter? How these 
factors relate the issue where the 
final authority for decision-making be- 
longed? 


Michigan, shortly after starting his job, 
asked his total staff what they considered 
their biggest school problem. After 
few meetings, they decided that the 


biggest problem was need for smok- 
ing room for the teachers three the 
schools. The superintendent believed 
that this was not the biggest problem. 

What should have done? What was 
stake for the new leader terms 
his long-range goals with the staff? 


Example curriculum class, some 
members the group had previously 
experienced some work group dy- 
namics. Some them felt that group 
dynamics had serious limitations aid- 
ing group progress. 

After accepting the instructor’s request 
use observer for discussions with 
the total class, number the members 
the group voiced preference elimi- 
nate observations. Only two attempts 
had taken place. 

What was the real issue? What was 
the role the leader? Should have 
encouraged further discussion the sub- 
ject? Should have voiced his opinion 
this point? 


teacher, planning cooperatively the 
second grade level, found that major 
interest her children was study 
stones and rocks. The teacher had very 
little background the subject and was 
not much interested the idea study- 
ing stones and rocks. However, the class 
voiced its wish despite her stated opinion. 

children, unrealizingly, test 
teacher’s willingness share decisions 
after her actions reveal desire plan 
cooperatively with them? What would 
she have implied her choice be- 
havior this point? 


Example high school teacher had 
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spent most the school year working 
with students English class their 
areas interest. Their English learnings 
were derived, primarily, from their own 
research and reporting. The teacher and 
most the youngsters the class be- 
lieved that they were learning much 
more about communication without 
adhering text book. Late the 
school year another teacher, speaking 
with the same youngsters, mentioned 
how much grammar they would ex- 
pected know the following school 
year. The students, somewhat afraid 
the fact that they had not learned 
enough formal grammar, requested that 
one two days per week set aside, 
prior the end the school year, for 
study grammar. The English teacher 
did not see this need being real one. 

Was more important for the teacher 
follow his better judgment and con- 
vince his class that they were learning 
more functional English without study- 
ing formal grammar? was this the 
better judgment? 


Example university consultant was 
working with the teachers from school 
system during week’s pre-planning for 
the school year. was most difficult 
get the group make cooperative de- 
cisions without their attempting dis- 
cover the wishes the consultant 
each issue. 

the final day, the university leader 
suggested that topic under discussion 
resolved small groups. The subject 
was such that sufficient spread par- 
ticipation might have been difficult ob- 
tain the total group met discuss 
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prior group thinking. However, 
for their own reasons, the majority 
this group school teachers felt that 
they would prefer work this topic 
total group. 

Was more important for the leader 
meet the teachers’ testing his will- 
ingness share the responsibility for de- 
cision-making than have them work 
manner more likely produce the 
maximum immediate results the 
discussion topic? 


all the examples cited above, the 
leaders, who wished share the re- 
sponsibilities decision-making with 
their groups, had create atmospheres 
that would encourage members test 
the limits their freedom. However, 
the main purpose presenting these ex- 
amples, was signify that points are 
reached where the leader, well the 
group, may not conscious expectant 
challenge his own consistency. 
These sub-conscious tests may range from 
simple questions statements direct 
challenges from number group 
members the forms decisions con- 
trary the desires the leader. 

This the point where the leader 
must stop his path. may have 
cause depart from his immediate goal. 
this point that must re-examine 
the limitations within which has per- 
mitted the group assume the responsi- 
bility for their actions. this point 
where must choose whether his im- 
mediate desire for the growth his 
group more important than the need 
re-enforce their faith him 
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consistent with his attempt share de- 
cision-making. Should fail make 
this prompt evaluation, will succeed 
re-enforcing the more skeptical mem- 
bers the group their refusal trust 
attempts cooperative planning. 
The real test learning experience 
comes when leader “means business,” 
first proving this himself, and then 
proving the others his group. 
The group rarely accepts the leader’s 
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way working meritorious unless 


that way working consistently ad- 


hered to. 

order that group learn, success- 
fully, how plan together, they must 
have faith the leader’s desire help 
them safeguard their freedom and re- 
sponsibility. order justify this faith, 
the group finds its own way testing 
whether the leader actually does “mean 
business.” 


REQUIEM 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


Still falls the snow from relentless sky, 

Like lances the bared and level 
Striking its stoic breast, glazing the eye, 
Shrouding its paralyzed, unshaping hand— 
Falls, falls obliquely and without sound, 
Thickly and softly falls and takes the shape 

things and souls things. burial ground 
this white world, and there escape 

From the faint falling, from the swirl and swoon 
utter whiteness falling steadily, 

Falling from dawn midnight into noon 

And into night again. Arctic sea 

Engulfs the last frail hope. Deep snow spread 
Upon the living and upon the dead. 


Two Educations 


has developed unique sys- 
tem schooling, different from 
anything else the history education 
—no feature entirely unique, but there 
nothing resembling its total pattern 
found either history contem- 
porary education. Any student the 
history the United States knows that 
our institutions have their primary roots 
Europe. The American school 
exception—its origins are European, but 
has achieved such American flavor 
and changed that deemed more 
profitable contrast the American 
school with the European than at- 
tempt trace their similarities and 
common beginnings. seems that they 
more different than they are alike. 

states that there are two 
major types educational pattern the 
world.* One these shall call the 
American and the other the European. 
The world outside Europe and the 
United States has largely copied its edu- 
cational set-up from one the other 
the two patterns, has developed some 
combination the features each type. 
Since World War there has been 
persistent tendency for many nations 
Europe work toward certain features 
the American pattern—such features 
seem best adapted toward helping 
with the solution the problems that 


and Roucek Compara- 
Education, New York, The Dryden Press, 
1951, 


war and economic distress have brought 
them. the other hand, there 
sustained effort amongst certain our 
American educators (due nostalgia 
for education that past and gone) 
revert various features the 
European pattern. Such attempt can 
philosophy which has classical rather 
than American flavor terms 
aristocratic rather than democratic 
way life. 

spite the permutations and com- 
binations which make the educational 
systems the world, possible 
distinguish these two patterns and 
appraise the characteristics each type. 


the purpose this study pre- 
sent the chief contrasts between the 
European and the American pattern 
they have historically developed. the 
same time, must borne mind that 
the European now veering the 
American direction. 

Elite—universal Moehlman would 
label the two patterns education 
the elite and the The Euro- 
pean pattern elite. The children 
the aristocracy attend private, exclusive 
schools, with the goal advanced edu- 
cation view; the children the hoi- 
polloi attend separate 


quently public expense) and expect 
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terminate their education trade school 
apprenticeship. The American pattern 
includes the universal school idea. Here 
school the people, where all 

where there distinction creed, 
sex, status; and where soon all 
distinction race will abolished. 
The school classless school, 
typifying the ideals the American 
frontier. 

Plato—Dewey. The two systems 
education are alike one respect. Each 
stems from the ideas individual. 
The European system embodies the edu- 
cational ideas Plato, which were meant 
civilization. Some Aristotelian notions 
were, course, added and modifica- 
tions have been made European educa- 
tional development since the time the 
Greeks. Yet the European system es- 
sentially Platonic. The father the 
American system has often been con- 
sidered Horace Mann. 

Mann typed American education. 
all forty-eight states the pattern free, 
state-supported, universal, compulsory, 
public, non-sectarian schools prevails 
Mann worked the matter out Massa- 
chusetts century But the traits 
the Twentieth Century American school 
embody much more than Mann’s ideas 
that need look further. Plato 
the father the European system, 
John Dewey the father American 
education. includes his philosophy 
education all the traits which charac- 
terize the American educational pattern, 


History Education. Bos- 
690. 
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including those wisely formulated and 
developed Horace Mann. While 
Plato would educate for slave civiliza- 
tion and the arts leisure, Dewey 
wishes American education prepare 
for modern, democratic, industrial 
order society. 

Intellectual—practical. Plato afflicted 
education with what Dewey calls one 
its “viruses,” intellectualism. One the 
chief points difference American 
education today between those who 
would emphasis the intellectual side 
schooling and those who would play 
its physical and social aspects. Dewey 
would make the schools Plato’s 
influence has always been the side 
intellectualism, academicism, “book 
learning,” and formal schooling. The 
European pattern has consistently fol- 
lowed Plato (at least until very re- 
the American pattern has come 
more and more use the utilitarian 
approach Dewey. 

Mind—body. The European pattern 
emphasizes the development the mind 
—even the point asceticism and 
neglect physical development. Ameri- 
can education has placed great emphasis 
education the body and especially 
would educate for citizenship and social 
living. 

The mind not thought of, the 
American scheme, separate entity; 
but process characteristic effective 
functioning the body adequate 
social living. This frequently stated 
American educational theory 
cation the whole man (meaning body, 
mind, and socia] nature). 

Contemplation—action. 
tion was the educational method pro- 
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posed Plato; Dewey’s method ac- 
tion. The activity school and the activity 
program are indigenous American 
education; listening, reading, repeating, 
reciting and other such contemplative ac- 
tivities have through the centuries too 
much characterized European schools. 


Aristocratic—democratic. The Euro- 
pean pattern attempts minister 
aristocratic society, leaving the crumbs 
education for the masses. seeks pri- 
marily train its leaders from the upper 
crust and make good, obedient fol- 
lowers from the lower social strata. The 
American pattern seeks educate for 
living democratic order, believing 
that each individual will have some re- 
lationships which will assume 
leadership functions, and others which 
will necessarily follower. The 
training best suited for such dual role 
social participation. American schools 
emphasize this both curricular and ex- 
activities. Europe, the 
practice was educate leaders and fol- 
lowers separate schools; America, 
one suffices educate both 
groups. 

Laissez-faire—compulsory. 
world, America has long stood for oppor- 
tunity. America believes that every child 
should have his chance. protect him 
against the ignorance cupidity his 
parents, compulsory education has been 
necessary. Horace Mann started the idea 
Massachusetts 1852. Now all forty- 
states have compulsory attendance 
laws, The European pattern has not con- 
sistently included compulsory provision. 
could hardly when many the 
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schools were tuition schools, while ours 
are “free.” Equalitarianism has been em- 
phasized the United States, whereas 
the caste system has prevailed Europe. 
This has “two-track” system 
schools Europe (one for the classes 
and one for the masses), while Amer- 
ica have one-track system (for all). 
Whereas European schools have been se- 
lective whom they will educate, 
America devoted the idea “equal 
opportunity for all.” 

Segregation sexes—coeducation. 
Europe, the whole, boys and girls 
have traditionally been educated sepa- 
rate schools; the American system, which 
would have education conform life 
practices, typically coeducational. This 
but another example the extent 
which American education has attempted 
follow the lines democratic living. 

Leisure—vocation. One the greatest 
differences the two educations, and 
one which the American pattern 
most distinctively American the atti- 
tude toward vocation. Following Plato, 
European education accents leisure, self- 
development, and absence anything 
related the mercenary task earning 
money. Educationally speaking, “Money 
the root all evil.” America unabash- 
edly educates for vocation. True, there 
are still many who would give college 
credit for vocational courses, and many 
who would accept few possible high 
school units vocational subjects toward 
college entrance; yet, most courses lead 
ultimately toward life calling and one 
the most important functions “gen- 
eral education” our country assist 
American youth toward wise vocational 
choice furnishing background with 
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which make that choice. must 
admitted that America the greatest 
objection expressed our pattern edu- 
cation that puts too much stress 
vocation. Whatever objections there are 
this pattern, Dewey would use “vo- 
cations” one the chief nuclei edu- 
cation, even the elementary school. 
Practical-minded Americans have taken 
the vocational-education idea close 
their hearts, realizing that most our 
citizens integrate their lives and their 
citizenship around their jobs. Most 
the school systems Europe, and 
several Asiatic patterns that are evolving 
have been endeavoring introduce 
more vocational education. Examples are 
Australia, China, France, Germany, In- 
dia, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Turkey, 
Egypt, the Scandinavian countries, 
Russia, and South Africa. Since World 
War there has been almost world- 
wide swing toward vocational education. 
greater tribute could paid the 
American idea than this—imitation 
real flattery. Inexorably, the industriali- 
zation the nations compelling them 
offer more technological education. 
One the nations from whom have 
much fear, Russia, giving industrial 
education train skilled workers 
trade, transportation, and industry along 
lines approximating actual factory con- 
would seem that Russia 
out-vocationalizing our vocational sys- 
tem. 

Verbal—experience. has long been 
realized that verbalism one the 
greatest sins education. This memori- 
ter repetition words without under- 


*William Johnson Comparative 
Education, op. cit., 406. 
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standing their meaning and significance 
seems have been characteristic the 
classical education, not only Europe, 
but also China, India, and the nations 
the Near East. The word with which 
America characterizes such education 
“bookish,” term derision the 
United States. How give reality 
learning? This has always been prob- 
lem. Dewey would make education 
matter experiencing rather than 
parroting words. American education 
has been very resourceful producing 
the media through which educative ex- 
perience might secured. Multisensory 
aids all kinds—field trips, excursions, 
graphs, charts, diagrams, globes, maps, 
dramatization, constructions, collections, 
interviews, parties, school stores, friezes, 
and almost any type material ac- 
tivity which gives life and meaning 
idea, bringing the level real- 
ity—are characteristic American educa- 
tion. Dewey would certainly introduce 
ideas through first-hand experience, be- 
lieving more potent than the vicarious 
securing the sense reality 
much desires. place storing the 
mind with verbalisms, American educa- 
tion seeks growth through experience. 
Our education experience-centered— 
are seeking make learning three 
dimensional; Europe’s 
tended verbalistic. 


Foreign Due 
the fact that many countries Europe 
are multi-lingual, the nearness 
foreign borders, and the demands 
trade and commerce, has long been 
necessary for even tradesmen, well 
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most other Europeans, speak sev- 
eral languages. Even the classical lan- 
guages have been deeply revered and 
are, anything, valued above modern 
languages for educative purposes. But 
there almost always sense unreal- 
ity about the use language other 
than the vernacular. America has 
evolved her own pattern education, 
separated from the polyglot languages 
and peoples Europe, she has come 
depend more and more the English 
language for communication ideas. 
Education via the vernacular fits with 
America’s practical view education. 
will have none the European arti- 
ficiality which would value foreign 
language above one’s own native tongue, 
though must admitted that lack 
some international understandings which 
might developed through sympa- 
thetic study other languages. 
Scholasticism—humanism. Europe still 
values the relics the work the Scho- 
lastics the Early Renaissance. Erudi- 
tion, learning, scholarship (knowledge 
for its own sake), are still the main grist 
the educational mill. The Catholic 
Church (and its influence strong 
the countries Europe) this Twen- 
Century uses the Summa Theo- 
logiae Thomas Aquinas (Thirteenth 
Century) the essence all wisdom. 
Thomas Aquinas hardly much more 
than theologized version Aristotle. 
America, believe education 
something with which solve the prob- 
lems modern man, rather than de- 
velop detached contemplation the 
activities classical man. This attitude 
may named humanism, which holds 
that man must solve his own problems 
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through the use human intelligence. 

Past—present. indicated above, 
European education has been facing the 
past; American education seeks its mo- 
tivation from the problems today. 
How has the world changed that ori- 
entation the past will inept and 
inane? have gone from agricul- 
tural industrial order, and from 
domestic system manufacturing 
the factory system; then from small 
scale large scale manufacturing. 
have moved the population from the 
farm the city. Social mobility has be- 
come characteristic our times—both 
mobility from one social stratum an- 
other and from one community an- 
other. Home living has been replaced 
apartment-house dwelling; easy credit 
and installment buying provide opportu- 
nities and dangers not foreseen any 
educational plan based previous eco- 
nomic arrangements; rapid communica- 
tion modern miracle affecting the 
lives all us; rapid transportation 
international rela- 
tions, trade, human thinking, and human 
relations. Atomic energy now with 
for weal woe create problems never 
dreamed Plato and Aristotle and 
totally without the ken medieval 
knowledge. Certainly such problems 
our time present American education’s 
greatest challenge. Ivy-clad walls and 
ivory-tower thinking are inadequate for 
modern living. 

Tradition (such 
the old school tie) powerful force 
European schools. America, 
realize are living world whose 
chief characteristic flux and confusion. 
are seeking keep the school cur- 
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riculum flexible enough meet the de- 
mands current society. 

Preparation—life. Europe has always 
thought education preparation 
for the future, such preparation use 
the resources the past means 
meeting future problems, since history 
does explain the present and throw light 
into the future. Since the world dy- 
namic and changing, America believes 
education should come through living. 
Development through meeting the prob- 
lems the day they arise consid- 
ered the surest means development 
maturity sufficient meet the problems 
life they will come. Responsibility 
bestowed youth will bring that youth 
maturity much more rapidly than re- 
viewing and reciting the accomplish- 
ments the past. This the essence 
American thought educational objec- 
tives. 

Formalism—personal development. 
European education has laid great stress 
the forms, rites, and rituals edu- 
cation, Examinations are highly valued 
the best means determining the 
outcomes schooling. Diplomas, de- 
grees, schools, and other signs and sym- 
bols education are treasured. America 
has the feeling that many such forms 
are more than empty shells, contain- 
ing little the essence true educa- 
tion. have come think educa- 
tion what happens the individual— 
his developmental and growth processes. 
Evaluation has been developed pro- 
cedure supplement examinations 
determining the extent this growth 
and the need more growth, and the 
direction that should take. recog- 
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nized that this growth process may take 
place outside school walls, that may 
begin with the cradle and continue the 
grave. fact, many the countries 
Europe have taken adult education 
during the present century. Denmark’s 
folk schools almost perfectly exemplify 
the American concept education 
growth. The British Broadcasting Com- 
pany exemplifies the best fashion in- 
ica will have confess that Europe 
seems about use informal continuing 
education ways and extents which will 
put shame. Boyd tells us:° 


The cveryday things that interest people 
all ages—games, music, handicrafts, gar- 
dening, domestic occupations—are coming 
into the school and bringing with them 
greater sense the connection learning 
and life. effect schooling itself becom- 
ing more informal. This old story for 
America and England, where sometimes 
excites misgiving. 

This new spirit education return 
gift from the New World the Old, 
gratitude for the heritage have 
received from it. Let beware that they 
not outdistance our own track. 

Centralized—local. Most the edu- 
cational systems Europe are national 
the sense that they are administered 
tion functioning nationwide level. 
France the best example this cen- 
tralization education; and her system 
has been widely copied Latin America, 
the Near East, the Far East, and 
Africa. America devoted the ideal 
local control her schools. She has 

William Boyd, History Western Edu- 


cation (Sixth Edition), London, Adam and 
Charles Black, 1952, 457. 
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for over thirty years been rejecting Fed- 
eral support schools for fear that with 
support will come from Wash- 
ington. have forty-eight state sys- 
tems schools, with considerable 
amount control state departments 
education. But much the control 
operation schools left the local 
community. The co-operation the local 
community with its schools and its pride 
them one the features Ameri- 
can education that most fruitful. The 
community school American inno- 
vation that promises most for enrich- 
ment our educational experience and 
for bringing reality into our instruction. 

“Ipse 
Aristotle said so—was the educational 
shibboleth the Middle Ages. Europe 
long followed that cue—some authority 
decided something, therefore that some- 
thing should taught the schools. 
Such authoritarianism has cut much 
deeper than Scripture 
dogma, where has practically always 
held sway. has frequently been car- 
ried the fields psychology, the so- 
cial sciences, biology, government, and 
even the physical sciences. Critical 
thought should precede the acceptance 
any idea into one’s mental organiza- 
tion—yes, critical, scientific, experimental 
examination the idea for determina- 
tion its validity human experience 
credo. 

For the European 
the world static and full absolutes; 
the American, dynamic and rela- 
tive. Again should recall our at- 
tention that the European point view 
Platonic while America seeking 
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follow the development modern 
science. One explanation America’s 
our wholesale acceptance evolution, 
with all its implications. believe 
the world still process creation; 
that the ultimate social institutions 
still discovered and developed; 
that the potentialities the human mind 
are unfathomed and unexplored; that 
the universe ongoing affair, whose 
end not sight nor even within im- 
mediate reasonable imagination. Such 
dynamic universe requires relative 
point view. Not only the speed 
light relative, but the power 
idea, and the development education 
will remain continuous evolutionary 
affair, least the American mind. 
Faith and dogmatism—science and 
which underlies European education and 
society metaphysical and transcenden- 
tal—“other-worldly.” Again see the 
influence medievalism European 
education. Cherished religious beliefs 
must protected against newfangled 
notions. Blind faith—the blinder the 
better—is too often considered the acme 
the educational product. Dogma must 
maintained—it has built around 
shell protect from the eroding acids 
modernism and naturalism. America 
seeks reconcile her intellectual ideas 
with the development modern science. 
would use the scientific method 
solve the problems society, discover 
the laws governing the development 
the human mind and personality, ex- 
plore the machinations the economic 
world, and all other human realms, 
well grow our cereals, our vege- 
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tables, and breed the animals which 
furnish our meats. The American idea 
not much teach the findings sci- 
ence our schools, valuable they are, 
discovering new truth. While August 
tivism, America has gone further than 
other nations appropriating its tech- 
nique and spirit for educational purposes. 


Humanities—science and social studies. 
The Renaissance brought the humanities 
into the curriculum the European 
schools. They have tended remain the 
core liberal education throughout 
Europe ever since the days Erasmus 
and Loyola. Languages, literature, fine 
arts, and music are the essence what 
selective, elite education consists Eur- 
ope. America, the Seven Cardinal 
Principles Secondary Education (for- 
mulated 1918) have probably done 
more than any other single statement 
effect curriculum change. Citizenship 
implies teaching the social studies. 
Health, vocation, home living and, even 
considerable extent, leisure demand 
the teaching science. Social studies 
(history, geography, economics, sociol- 
ogy, and civics) have become the core 
our curriculum. Science has not yet 
reached the high educational position 
that our way life seems require, 
but seems well its way. 
America, the humanities are now the 
throes struggle maintain them- 
selves. Only tradition and vast im- 
provement their methods and mate- 
rials fit them better for serving society 
sustain the hope for saving them from 
oblivion. 
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Religious—secular. Here perhaps 
the most controversial issue American 
education today. (Unless the recent seg- 
regation decision our Supreme Court 
thought issue.) Nearly all 
other differences between the two edu- 
cations may explained terms this 
contrast. European schools teach religion 
part the school curriculum. 
England and Scotland there “con- 
science clause,” virtue which 
objecting parent may have his child ex- 
cused from religious instruction. Scan- 
dinavia accepts Lutheranism state 
religion; the schools function the proc- 
ess indoctrination. The Near Eastern 
countries use the Koran text and 
teach Mohammedism directly. China’s 
classical education for centuries consisted 
the wisdom and sayings Confucius. 
Pre-war Japanese schools taught state 
Shintoism. France seeks develop char- 
acter the direct method—teaching 
precept, mottos, maxims, aphorisms, 
adages, and fables, instruction manners 
and morals, memorization the rules 
church and state—and through creeds 
and other ethical instruction. Even 
Russia includes religion her curricu- 
The religion taught is, course, 
communism. 


The Soviet creed sees the person 
instrument the nation, and Soviet institu- 
tions are created and maintained largely 
keep him this capacity through benefits, 
persuasion, force. Loyalty replaces 
devotion, morality bows before duty, and 
that prescribes one system thought for 
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There not much difference between 
the Russian system and the other Euro- 
pean systems there appears first 
glance. Common practice use educa- 
tion for indoctrination for some pre- 
determined purpose, without reference 
the idea purpose, the needs the 
individual. 

America has, inherent part 
her political tradition, separated church 
and state. Many Supreme Court deci- 
sions have this principle the 
basis for denying attempts and proposals 
give religious instruction our pub- 
lic schools, using public money 
support private and religious schools. 
Though the Court has agreed, that 
under the “child benefit” theory public 
funds may used furnish books and 
bus transportation children paro- 
chial schools, has been emphatic its 
position that public money shall not 
used teach religion. Accordingly, the 
American public school secular. The 
American Council Education, com- 
posed largely private colleges, ex- 
pressed the attitude (1947) that secu- 
larization our public schools had gone 
too far. Many proposals have been of- 
fered means providing reli- 
gious education: Bible reading and non- 
sectarian morning prayers; released time 
for religious instruction within the school 
building without the church the 
child’s choice; study the role re- 
ligion American culture; and others. 
Such proposals, Butts thinks, appear 
infringements the principles 
separation church and state and 
religious would seem that 


*R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence Cremin, 
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American public schools are remain 
not only non-sectarian, but secular. Per- 
haps the best opportunity giving re- 
ligious instruction the children who 
attend American public Schools, within 
the sanction our Supreme Court, 
select teachers whose lives exemplify 
religious principles and whose attitudes 
are spiritual. warning! Religious fa- 
natics the schools can unlimited 
harm schools, children, and re- 
ligion itself. has been charged that 
American schools are “godless.” Secu- 
larism not the monstrous thing many 
religionists many churches have pic- 
tured for America does believe 
character education—developed through 
acceptance responsibility the life 
the school. America does look for good 
men and women staff her schools— 
many communities will not accept less. 
God concept which extends far be- 
yond the boundaries sect and dogma 
and America feels that religious 
group has monopoly truth the 
nature divinity. American schools seek 
refine the personalities the children 
entrusted their care; give them 
vision the good and abundant life; 
develop them love and respect 
for fellow-man; give them training 
and experience service; promote 
their loyalty democratic and human 
values; develop their personal integ- 
rity and improve our social institu- 
tions. America’s attitude is, paraphrase 
Patrick Henry’s words, such secular- 
ism education “godless,” then make 
the most it. 


New York. Henry Holt and Company, 1953, 
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Finally. some, the preceding pic- 
ture American schools may seem in- 
accurate and unreal. others, the por- 
trayal the European situation may 
likewise seem untrue fact. The answer 
such opinions that the European 
picture derives from history, that many 
the European nations are now re- 
forming modifying their schools 
the American image. Variations opin- 
ion America, with its schools adminis- 
tered locally, are due the school 
which one talking and the degree 
which its achievements claimed have 
been realized. American elementary 
schools are well the road toward the 
idea the universal school envisioned 
Horace Mann and later synthesized 
John Dewey; our high schools have 
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made considerable progress; yet must 
admitted our colleges and universities 
many instances, are still too medieval, 
too European, and too ivory-towered— 
though great progress higher educa- 
tion already evident over the horizon. 
Then, too, the development the 
various sections the United States 
uneven and unequal. What thought 
almost unrealizable ideal one 
section has been commonplace an- 
other section for generations. Some 
our schools meet the demands our 
times quite well; others are poverty- 
stricken and move only haltingly. Yet, 
everywhere America the vision 
education that will lift men has been 
caught, and eventually must affect 
the character education that the peo- 
ple will demand. 


THE SWAN 


Harry TRUMBULL SUTTON 


Stately, stately, poised yet moving; 
Poised, possessed: her command 
The waters make themselves quiet, 
fixed the land. 


Majestic, carved, scarcely moving 
(Speed not knowing, double, triple) 
That her moving the water 
Makes not rift nor ripple! 


What heart has longed for, lo, here, 
Dignity and strength and 

These fill the eye, they fill full, 

But not too full please. 


| 
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Recruitment and Teacher Shortages 


MENKE 


the United States has there been 
such critical shortage qualified teach- 
ers for our public schools. This shortage, 
first evident the lower elementary 
level, rapidly moving upward in- 
clude the high schools and will eventu- 
ally reach the college level. order 
combat this shortage, has been interest- 
ing watch the development various 
attempts, the part administrators 
and governing boards, alleviate their 
particular personnel problems. State 
boards and institutional teacher place- 
ment have also devised new ways help 
school systems fill their needs. 

well established that recruitment 
potential teachers absolutely neces- 
sary schools are meet the needs 
the future. Many predictive studies have 
been made indicating the critical shortage 
that has developed and will continue 
develop all levels education. Re- 
cent literature seems point out that 
variety attempts have been made 
school officials encourage high school 
seniors seriously consider the teaching 
profession career. Evidence also 
available that higher institutions, par- 
ticularly teacher training institutions, are 
intensifying their recruitment programs. 
some cases even seventh and eighth 
grade students are encouraged think 
terms career teaching. All this 
should helpful. However, along with 
this picture the prospective student reads 


and hears about the many attacks the 
teaching profession and education gen- 
eral, well salaries paid and lack 
economic benefits compared indus- 
try. hard, indeed, answer ques- 
tions from potential student about such 
matters. Where many industries have 
numerous benefits and many cases 
almost completely subsidized the com- 
panies, educational institutions offer 
little. Then, too, even though the be- 
ginning teacher’s salary may higher 
than the beginning salary industry, 
the end five years the salaries are 
equal. many cases, the person in- 
dustry will making more. the end 
ten years the individual industry 
will, most cases, making more with 
almost unlimited ceiling. the most, 
only few education will make more 
than twenty-five thousand dollars year 
and most them will more likely 
the four six thousand dollar bracket 
with probable maximum ten thou- 
sand. Unfortunately, these facts are not 
conducive selling candidate the 
teaching profession. More emphasis will 
have placed service, prestige, 
association with cultured colleagues, and 
opportunities for study and creative 
work, 

Recruitment students who have 
followed curriculums other than teacher 
education has also been tried with some 
success. Lowered certification require- 
ments have sometimes resulted from this 
attempt but evaluation the effort 
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teaching quality has not yet been estab- 
lished. may pointed out that the 
whole area teacher certification might 
well re-examined. fact, there will 
have re-examination the short- 
age teachers grow. 

Recently, legislatures and some the 
public have been increasingly concerned 
over the effect supply and demand 
teachers affecting salaries and tax 
rates. result these pressures there 
have been some isolated demands for 
lowering certification requirements. Some 
feel that this will help alleviate shortages 
and keep salaries more stable because 
candidates with less academic and teach- 
ing experience may teach for less money. 
These same people reason that teachers 
then will not able demand- 
ing competition keener These some- 
what isolated instances are deplorable 
but tax rates continue climb con- 
tinued pressure will build for just this 
sort thing. Teachers, administrators, 
boards and patrons the school will 
have aware this problem and 
their utmost combat it. 

Another factor connected with the in- 
creasing tax rate that some states, 
superintendents have been instructed 
hire young, inexperienced teachers 
order keep the over-all budget low 
possible. This, effect, has played 
havoc with many experienced teachers 
who want move another district. 
Advanced academic training, well, has 
been hindrance some teachers who 
want make change, for most 
districts with salary schedules, means 
that they have paid higher 
rate. Along with this the discouraging 
trend cutting down the amount 


allowable experience other districts, 
Some districts even the point 
ruling that allowance for experience 
will given another district. This 
type discrimination extremely dis- 
couraging those the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Placement officers have 
tremely interested the change that has 
occurred during the last fifteen years and 
the method recruiting school 
officials from colleges and universities. 
the past, was not unusual for the 
administrator by-pass placement offices 
entirely and select from the multitude 
candidates that made direct applica- 
tion. However, the teacher shortage 
developed school officials increasingly 
have been calling and visiting the campus 
for recruitment purposes. These visits 
are becoming more professional na- 
ture. From the placement officer’s view- 
point, pleasant experience when 
administrator lists vacancies and asks 
for opportunity visit campus 
interview candidates. couples this 
with adequate advance notices the visit 
and many cases, interesting 
formative information about 
ticular school and community sent. His 
prompt arrival and adherence the 
interview schedule along with expres- 
sion appreciation for the service 
well received the placement people. 
Prompt information vacancies filled 
and new needs help placement officers 
better job for the schools. Follow-up 
these placement offices candidates 
placed also receiving much better 
response and, all all, the whole atti- 
tude has improved. 
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states where shortages have been 
particularly acute, along with the pro- 
fessional informational material, admin- 
istrators have derived new ways re- 
cruit. This consists generally plan- 
ned recruiting trip through regional 
area or, some cases, where their needs 
are great, throughout the United States. 
Several schools have appointed individu- 
als whose main job throughout the year 
recruit throughout the nation help 
fill the various anticipated vacancies. 
most instances this has paid off filling 
many vacancies that could not filled 
from the local area from the state. 

some states, vacancies have been 
filled employing candidates that have 
made direct application from other states. 
Some administrators have even gone 
far hire, sight unseen, some these 
applicants. Filling these vacancies des- 
peration has resulted many problems 
administration. 
placement agencies are attempting 


help these schools registering these 
candidates and result maintaining 
type file, with references for the 
administrator. best, this very poor 
approach the problem recruitment. 

The problems recruitment and 
teacher shortages are tremendous, and 
easy answer seems available. More 
efforts will have made over long 
period time recruit promising 
young people and more adequate de- 
fense education and the teaching pro- 
fession will have made. More in- 
vestigations will have conducted 
converting individuals teaching. Sal- 
aries will have made attractive. 
Finally, and probably most important, 
the public will have made aware 
the critical period ahead and will have 
informed the crucial and danger- 
ous period that are facing with young 
people unless qualified and good teachers 
are provided carry the ideals 
American Democracy. 


The teacher has “captive” audience. That fact only increases the 
obligation upon him truly captivate his students his total effective 
appeal which discreet showmanship has its justifiable 
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Let’s Pretend 


CARLETON 


Not only Alice sees the rabbit pass; 

Each little girl bending above her book, 
Cross-legged the sunny meadow grass, 

Can see him too, who lifts her head look; 
Can cross the squares behind the looking glass, 
Visit the Duchess and her peppery cook, 

Join the Mock Turtle his “drawling class,” 
Rescue the White Knight, headlong the brook. 


She can grow tall, shrink small and thin, 


Open door and slip securely through 


Into garden where the Cheshire’s grin 


Fades, and the White Queen wears her crown askew. 
She can Alice, anyone, indeed, 


Who turns these pages and does more than read. 


Let Train 


Bacon 


the past years has been develop 
curriculum for life. have labored 
present program studies designed 
fit the needs all individuals. The 
broader concepts this curriculum have 
been carried into the colleges and uni- 
versities our nation and the basic train- 
ing needed enter the various profes- 
sions provided. For example, those 
young men and women who anticipate 
teaching career the elementary 
secondary school level are offered 
program specialized training pre- 
pare them for their life’s work. With 
increasing vigilance the part the 
state departments education now 
virtually impossible for individual 
enter the ranks the teaching profes- 
sion without least some concept the 
basic philosophy and psychology edu- 
cation. The great majority individuals 
who now present themselves for certi- 
fication have also had some training 
the principles teaching, course 
methods and materials their subject 
level instruction, and have usually 
had some supervised experience actual 
teaching. 

would seem apparent, therefore, 
that the preparation elementary and 
secondary school teachers has been given 
serious attention and the steps are well 
established for their training. Have 
given the same thought and considera- 
tion the preparation our college 


teachers? The answer, obviously, no. 
Despite the attempts made few 
graduate schools give their prospec- 
tive college teachers opportunity 
engage supervised teaching, far too 
often their preparation has consisted 
solely the attainment the Ph.D. de- 
gree. This not argue, even 
suggest, that abolish the doctorate 
prerequisite college teaching, but 
felt that some changes and addi- 
tions should made equip the pros- 
pective college instructor for his career 
the classroom. 

How many have sat week after 
week listening poorly prepared and 
delivered lectures professor well 
endowed with knowledge and academic 
eminence, but utterly lacking the abil- 
ity teach? This too often the rule 
rather than the exception. long 
the graduate schools feel their primary 
objective train research scholars, 
will continue turn out poorly pre- 
pared college instructors. The training 
research workers will always have its 
place, but remains fact that large 
number trained research scholars are 
drawn into the teaching profession and 
the majority them have had abso- 
lutely training teacher. 


The college teacher who possesses 


skill and values above 


ability turn out scholarly monographs 
often goes unrecognized the academic 
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world. Unfortunately, the measure 
success the college teaching profes- 
sion still largely rests the quantity 
monographic material published rather 
than the quantity young minds 
awakened. The professional scholar, 
the college teacher must be, has duty, 
least within his area specialization, 
make contributions the form 
productive scholarship, but teacher 
his primary concern should his stu- 
dents. enter the college classroom 
each day with well prepared materials 
and planned lessons demands much 
the teacher’s time. The professor who 
has the interests his students heart 
sometimes faced with difficult choice: 
can either devote his full time out- 
side class research and use hastily 
prepared lecture notes, can sacri- 
fice many the precious research hours 
and prepare classroom materials and les- 
sons which may not cause his name 
entered the annals the so-called 
academic great, but his words and his in- 
spiration will recalled his students 
long one them shall live. There- 
fore, the true “teacher-professor” one 
who can achieve balance his work 
between productive scholarship and suc- 
cessful teaching. must both 
scholar and teacher. 


the institutions higher educa- 
tion our country there are hundreds, 
perhaps even thousands, college teach- 
ers who are failing deliver their mes- 
sage the young people under their 
instruction. Often college teachers com- 
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ing straight the classroom from grad- 
uate school have never had the oppor- 
tunity learn anything the art 
teaching. the graduate student con- 
templating college teaching career had 
the opportunity study even the rudi- 
ments educational psychology and 
philosophy his classroom could well 
change from center drabness one 
simple that, but the premise never- 
theless true. the college meet the 
needs its students, the professor must 
know these young men and women. 
must know more than their seat num- 
bers and their faces; must know how 
they think, how they react, and how 
they feel. 

The graduate must lead the 
way training the people who are pre- 
paring enter the college teaching pro- 
fession. The graduate school must give 
them more than advanced degree and 
scientific attitude. Without breaking 
far from the tried and tested graduate 
program, provisions can made help 
these prospective teachers all the 
word “teacher” implies. Without sacrific- 
ing scholarship, they can introduced 
the principles educational psychol- 
ogy and teaching Even prac- 
tice teaching under the supervision 
master “teacher-professor” not beyond 
the realm possibility since now 
slowly entering the programs few 
universities. With increased deter- 
mination train well prepared college 
teachers, the graduate school has the 
opportunity instigate new era 
educational leadership. 


| 
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Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


Wilson Allen. The Macmillan Company. 
616 pp., $8.00. 


Some time July this year the cen- 
tennial Walt Whitman’s Leaves Grass 
will occur. one knows the exact date, 
but the event will undoubtedly cele- 
brated Whitman enthusiasts all over 
the world. During this year spate bi- 
ographies, criticism and perhaps new 
edition will testify the high regard 
which America’s foremost poet De- 
mocracy held, both here and abroad. 

Not that there are dissenting voices. 
There always have been and there always 
will where any truly great literary figure 
concerned. And there are and have been 
extremists the other 
maniacs,” someone has called them. 

Undoubtedly the two best books 
Whitman that have appared thus far this 
year are Gay Wilson Allen’s The Solitary 
Singer and collection essays edited 
Milton Hindus and published under the 
title, Leaves Grass, One Hundred 
After. The latter volume interesting be- 
cause sets forth the wide variety opinion 
held contemporary critics. Perhaps the 
most fitting comment for such books would 
the words the poet himself: 

Writing and talk not prove me, 


carry the plenum proof and everything else 
face. 


Professor Allen’s biography can justly 


claim, does its jacket, that 


“the most complete and authoritative ac- 
count that has yet been published.” Al- 
though the actual writing the book 


took four years, really represents the cul- 
mination nearly quarter century’s 
devotion the Gray During 
this time has collected over thousand 
volumes Whitman material, including 
editions, biographies, translations, criticism 
and photostats manuscripts, all which 
has used great advantage. addition 
his own material Professor Allen has 
consulted all available sources found li- 
braries and private collections here the 
United States and all over the civilized 

What has emerged from all this scholar- 
ship complete and satisfying account 
Whitman’s family, his friends, his develop- 
ment poet, his place and reputation 
among his contemporaries, the influences 
that contributed the making the poet 
and all the factual data necessary for un- 
derstanding his and times.” 

Critics have generally had tendency 
display certain biases their treatment 
Whitman. There are those who, right- 
fully, think, would make him the Poet 
Democracy; some would hail him the 
prophetic Voice America; others think 
him the Great Emancipator con- 
science the matter sex, and still others 
emphasize the elegiac content his poetry. 

Professor Allen manages stay out 
any particular camp, because realizes 
along with Richard Chase that Whitman 
was “divided, multiple personality, shift- 
ing amalgam sycophancy and 
calculating common sense and philosophi- 
cal insight.” Sometimes leans over back- 
ward avoid any Freudian interpretations, 
but general objective—perhaps too 
much make for interesting reading 
this age “novelized” biography. 
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Not that found the book dull. Nor will 


anyone who loves Whitman’s poetry. 
one who makes pretense Whitman 
scholarship, this reviewer would estimate 
that the chief value this book will 
serve introduction Whitman for the 
neophyte and source background ma- 
terial for the lay reader who hoping for 
better understanding the poetry. 

any rate, that what did for me. 
After experiencing The Solitary Singer 
have found the re-reading some the 
old favorites like “Song Myself,” “Cross- 
ing Brooklyn Ferry” and “Out the 
Cradle Endlessly Rocking” more re- 
warding terms more complete in- 
sight into the poet’s meaning and purpose. 

With few changes phrase the con- 
cluding lines the “Song Myself” 
could easily serve excellent criticism 
Professor Allen’s biography—or any 
other book Whitman, for that matter. 
You will hardly know who what mean, 


But shall good health you nevertheless, 
And filter and fibre your blood. 


Failing fetch first keep encouraged, 
Missing one place search another, 
stop somewhere waiting for you. 


WRIGHT 
Fremont, Texas 


EDUCATION 


Harry Grove Wheat. Alfred Knopf. 
391 $5.50. 

For many years there seems have 
been undue emphasis upon one aspect 
showed 
itself the emphasis problem solving 
and units organization. Habit forma- 
tion was little emphasized. Learning facts 
seemed almost heresy. Doubtless all this 
was due overemphasis upon earlier meth- 
ods. Now many are questioning whether, 
the new emphasis, have not been 
neglecting other factors, perhaps more tra- 
ditional, but necessary. Putting aside ir- 
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responsible criticisms the schools, often 
irresponsible the worst teaching, there 
genuine concern for the quality edu- 
cation, for specific achievements learn- 
ing. 

the present volume Dr, Wheat takes 
issue with those who would make the school 
“playway” education. sees the 
school institution whose purpose 
“to provide the situations for learning,” 
unique institution which society main- 
tains perform the tasks “too difficult 
learned from the incidental lessons 
everyday life.” Some the topics will 
doubtless strike readers traditional 
There chapter habitual behavior, 
one perception, one memory, another 
feelings and 

another section returns develop 
these concepts. Developmental activities in- 
clude such learning developing skills, 
building perceptions, experiencing mean- 
ings, extending experiences, attending 
abstractions, drawing conclusions, learning 
methods thinking and acquiring appre- 
ciations. There are valuable discussions 
“problem solving” before necessary ground- 
work laid, overindulgence concrete 
visual aids, the place reading the 
school experience. There stimulating 
chapter transfer training. final chap- 
ter concerned with standards conduct. 
essence character develop- 
ment.” “Conduct indicates the character 
the person.” 

“Discipline” says “is mark 
character.” The chapter brings out how 
character formed, how ideals are aroused. 
describes how ideals grow until they 
are level group standards, when the 
person achieves the freedom which per- 
son character possesses. Then, “if 
should one the rare individuals 
his generation, his ideals continue develop 
until they rise above group standards, and 
becomes one the few who help 
pull the group standards higher level.” 

this review there attempt 
criticize the point view taken the 
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author make detailed comparison 
with other writers whose point view 
different. rather highlight differ- 
ences which are becoming the fore 
interpretations which have been dominant 
for the last generation. 


READ 
Betrer Elizabeth Simpson, Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 146 pages. 
Cloth, $3.60; paper, $2.95. 

spite our increased research and 
knowledge reading, surprisingly large 
percentage the students secondary 
schools are deficient the basic reading 
skills and are unable prepare their class 
assignments effectively. Because this, 
students often become unhappy school. 
Some play hooky and some merely play. 
Others become frustrated, develop nega- 
tive attitudes, and suffer from inferiority 
complexes. The teachers such students 
are not infrequently reading 
problems and ask for help. Such program 
the author outlines this book will 
interest teachers because the suggestions pro- 
vide help for the readers who are below 
average reading accomplishment. Many 
the suggestions will help the average 
and superior readers. 

Attention given the theoretical as- 
pects the reading process. Reasons are 
given why high school students should read 
better: better reading means better school- 
work, better personal and social adjustment, 
and better preparation for jobs and col- 
lege. The process reading analyzed 
according its numerous objectives: devel- 
oping reading readiness, reading find the 
main idea and important details, answer 
specific question, weigh and evaluate, 
apply what read, develop vocabu- 
lary, outline and summarize what 
read, find implications, and increase 

The theory reading one thing; the 
practice reading quite another. After 
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all said and done, practice dependent 
upon personnel. this fact the author 
aware when she outlines program 
training teachers become better reading 
teachers, and when she points out charac- 
teristics and responsibilities the reading 
co-ordinator. now generally conceded 
that the requisite reading abilities for any 
one subject matter are not necessarily the 
ones required for another. Hence the author 
does real service explaining how the 
English teachers and other subject matter 
teachers can work together the task 
helping students read better. The role 
the principal comes for fair share 
attention. Granted, there need for 
teachers who are trained observe reading 
behavior, and who have knowledge fac- 
tors, physiological, psychological, pedagogi- 
cal, underlying the development reading 
ability. Likewise there need for adminis- 
trators who know when teacher quali- 
fied teach reading. Upon the administra- 
tion rests the responsibility focusing the 
attention the staff reading, helping 
them identify the nature and extent read- 
ing problems faced, and providing lead- 
ership the attack and solution knotty 
reading problems. 

Having considered the nature the prob- 
lem reading improvement high school 
and some general procedures followed 
the development such plan, the 
author describes number high school 
reading programs; among them are those 
Germantown Friends School and Evan- 
ston Township High School. Completing 
the text bibliography professional 
publications reading. 

the opinion this reviewer, index 
might have increased the usability the 
work, Furthermore, much the material 
reading improvement aids for the high 
school (books and other materials) might 
have been classified and placed ap- 
pendix. spite this adverse criticism, 
this volume useful those responsible for 
tematic, intelligent reading program and 
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those making earnest endeavors help 
high school students read more efficiently 
and more effectively, 

Furness 
University Wyoming 


LANGUAGE ARTs Topay’s CHILDREN 
prepared the Commission the Eng- 
lish Curriculum the National Council 
Teachers English, Director: Dora 
Inc., 413 pp. 

The language arts program for which 
educators are striving today ably advo- 
cated, described, and evaluated this vol- 
ume, the second series five publica- 
tions the National Council Teachers 
English. The introductory chapters pre- 
sent clearly the importance language 
arts today and the need for this program 
change with the times. Part the 
volume looks detail the four areas 
language: listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing. examining here one these 
areas, that reading, more detail, 
found that general discussion reading 
for enjoyment followed section 
reading readiness for both home and school. 
concise treatment given regarding 
methods from beginning reading the 
problem reading the upper grades. 
Other sections take such problems 
the place oral reading and means 
capitalizing the individual differences 
found both the slow and the very able 
readers. list questions every teacher 
should seek answer concludes the chapter 
and should lead teacher toward im- 
proved reading program. The other three 
areas language are equally well handled 
Part II. Part III contains inspiring ac- 
counts language arts programs vary- 
ing grade levels operation today. The 
final section, Part IV, takes the curricu- 
lar angle, indicating how such language 
arts programs may established and evalu- 


This exceptionally readable book full 
practical suggestions, yet research evi- 
dence constantly cited. For example 
the area listening, addition repro- 
ducing material developed children 
used teaching and evaluating their own 
listening ability, there are numerous refer- 
ences studies types listening abilities, 
listening related reading, listening 
radio and television. 

all examples showing varied types 
language programs, the interaction 
the four phases language most appar- 
ent, This integration all times makes 
evident that the writers not expect lan- 
periods and workbooks, far too many 
schools are still doing. 

The authorship the volume alone 
would serve indicate its probable value. 
Such names Helen Mackintosh, Althea 
Beery, Mildred Dawson, Nila Smith, 
Ruth Strickland, and many others well 
that the director the project, Dora 
Smith, speak for the quality the prod- 
uct. The large number photographs 
children multitude language situa- 
tions add much the appeal the vol- 
ume. The bibliography helps for the 
teacher the area language and the 
list children’s books are other distinct 
aids. 

The readership for this publication should 
wide. college textbook the lan- 
guage arts area should most assuredly 
help develop excellent philosophy fu- 
ture teachers. stimulus for in-service 
teachers should prove invaluable. For 
example, the area writing, the many 
samples children’s work given could 
used with children stimulating them 
toward desire for self-expression and used 
also models with which teachers may 
compare their children’s writing. third 
group benefit from the volume the 
public general, both the parents who 
through may better understand 
child’s school and others who might con- 
sidering teaching profession. Surely the 
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reality, the fun, the challenge the sec- 
tion Programs Action would make 
people want get into school-room and 
try for themselves. 

Marcaret 
Iowa State Teachers College 


AND EDUCATION: 
YEARBOOK 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
Srupy Part Nelson 
Henry, ed. The University Chi- 
cago 374 pp. $3.25. 

This significant and needed contri- 
bution the literature the field the 
philosophy While the study 
pluralistic nature, the same time 
well structured terms the purposes 
for which the study was made. 

There must have been the minds 
those responsible for this study the hope that 
would help dispel the anti-philosophic at- 
titude which prevalent all levels 
our educative process. such was the case, 
there much justify the assumption that 
our editor and authors may greatly dis- 
appointed. the mind not grounded 
the fundamentals the reasoning process, 
the study will seem confusing and contra- 
dictory. the other hand, the teachers 
the field, the study will prove 
excellent instrument. 

Each contributor, representing particu- 
lar school thought, was asked develop 
his philosophical position relation such 
significant educational areas (1) aims, 
values, and curriculum, (2) the educative 
process, its methods and motivation, (3) 
the relation school society, (4) the 
individual and the schools, and (5) religious 
and moral education. The value the 
study large extent lies the fact that 
the authors did more less conform 
this pattern. 

reading this book the reviewer sensed 
note that historic philosophic issue 
belief before knowledge knowledge be- 
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fore belief. the face the present rising 
crescendo for belief, heartening have 
study which places such large emphasis 
the priority knowledge. 

The vacuum created the disintegra- 
tion the philosophic tradition education, 
which well pointed the disintegra- 
tion the classical curriculum, has not been 
displaced the magic science, for, 
scientific knowledge has increased, the con- 
fusion over the meaning and value edu- 
cation has increased. This may well explain 
why, one the authors states, “the 
study educational philosophy has flour- 
ished the twentieth century never be- 
fore the whole history education.” 

Any such attempt compress many 
different points into one volume would 
inevitably raise such issues as, (1) ade- 
quacy the representations, (2) the rela- 
tionship the various schools thought 
and (3) the role and nature the function 
philosophy education, The problem 
adequacy partially resolved the 
quality the contributions, which are 
most respects high order. While there 
are number examples unfairness 
other points view, such “group dy- 
namics for the birds and rabbits” and 
“Dewey degrades reason,” there much 
evidence common accord and mutual 
understanding. The concept philosophy 
education critical insight into the prac- 
tice education well borne out the 
treatment the educational issues, 

Would this book satisfactory 
the course were being taught the 
graduate level and comparative basis, 
the book could used valuable guide, 
especially when combined with Part 
the Forty-first Yearbook, Philosophies 
Education. What many students the field 
professional education need (the very 
kind which this study provides) humane 
education which philosophically grounded. 
the different philosophical schools, 
may that the very fact their differ- 
ences constitutes our greatest hope for hu- 
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man progress. only one philosophy pre- 
vailed, indeed might well fear for the 
future our freedom. 

Drake 
University Missouri 


Clifford Brownell, Leo Gans, and 
Tufie Maroon. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 244 pp. $4.50. 

The stated purpose the authors 
writing this book was “To guide teachers 
and school administrators organizing and 
maintaining effective public relations 
program and that purpose point 
view adhered consistently throughout 
the text. The treatment public relations 
here conceived not intended ex- 
haustive, weighty treatise the subject, 
but rather brief, clear, logically ordered, 
practical approach written concise style 
and compact form. Here one finds school 
public relations book written primarily for 
teachers—a self-help book that shows 
teachers and administrators where their 
responsibilities lie, what their aims should 
be, and how use the various methods and 
techniques communication improve 
their program. 

The first five chapters this book de- 
velop point view regarding public rela- 
tions which every teacher should realize and 
practice, Included this point view are 
such chapter headings ““These Are Your 
Schools,” “The People Who Make Your 
Schools,” and “The Public and How 
Can Reached.” subsequent chapters 
the media news stories, feature articles, 
pictures, demonstrations, exhibitions, public 
speaking, radio and television are all inter- 
estingly presented. The chapters news 
writing are exceptionally well written and 
provide “know-how” for teachers not 
normally found many texts. unusual 
feature the chapter dealing with “Pub- 
licity for Sports.” 

The text abounds examples taken from 


many school systems and reference many 
others utilized for illustrative 
The helpful device summarizing each 
chapter employed, and list selected 
readings provided for each chapter, The 
authors have also provided list thought- 
provocative questions and problems for dis- 
cussion each the various chapters. 

seems the writer that the last chap- 
ter, dealing largely with evaluation, did not 
provide the specific helpfulness character- 
istic the rest the book, and one seek- 
ing information evaluation public re- 
lations might not find what would 
looking for, judging from the chapter title. 

should manifest almost any 
reader this book that here point 
view and method approach concerning 
school public relations that every administra- 
tor should have, and would hope for and 
work attain his teaching staff. 

Francis ALTER 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


PsyCHOLOGY TEACHING Henry 
Smith, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 466 pp. $6.60. 


Smith’s Psychology Teaching es- 
sentially textbook, offering with clarity 
and simplicity precisely what the student 
education—whether pre-service service 
teacher—will want know about psy- 
chology applied the teaching-learning 
process. Chapter One deals with the specific 
needs the teacher professional per- 
son. This Chapter more than introduc- 
tion overview. With definiteness, the 
kinds information, techniques, and basic 
skills required perform with facility the 
art teaching are stated, Herein chal- 
lenge presented those who would be- 
come academicians. 

Chapters Two through Six treat facts 
and trends growth and development 
from infancy maturity. The general de- 
tails usually encountered with respect 
these areas are omitted, and included are 
those basic elements that can readily 
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used the classroom situation, Such areas 
physical growth and health, emotional 
growth and development, social growth 
and adjustment, development attitudes, 
ideals and beliefs, and the nature and devel- 
opment intelligence are identified and 
stressed, pointing out each instance the 
nature the problem, possible solutions, 
and applications. 

Chapters Seven through Twelve point 
how and why people learn. Motivation 
—the why pre- 
fascinating area psychology, with which 
the teacher must acquainted. Aware 
this, the teacher must understand the basic 
principles learning and forgetting—a 
pressing problem education, that as- 
sisting the student the development 
effective methods learning. Included 
are making use teaching methods that 
effect learning the classroom—creating 
and constructing learning situations. Also 
taken into account are the matters indi- 
vidual differences ability learn, read- 
ing, thinking, and communicating, well 
the matter evaluating the results 
instruction—the culmination professional 
activities, and most important responsi- 
bility. 

The final Chapters, Thirteen through 
Sixteen, include the areas motives and 
problems the life the individual. The 
first these have with the goals and 
problems human adjustment. shown 
that not only must know the life prob- 
lems that the individual must solve but 
must learn recognize the patterns be- 
havior that indicate normal and happy 
development, well those that are 
symptomatic abnormal development. The 
author clearly points out the psychological 
basis behavior problems; and the 
ence the individual child the class- 
room: knowing the child, recognizing de- 
viations development, the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility counselor, and helping the 
child reach his goals. Finally, the last Chap- 
ter, Sixteen, emphasizes that all important 
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element: the mental health the teacher. 
Smith suggests this Chapter that there 
are special problems faced teacher. 
These are listed and explained. Likewise, 
the special advantages teacher are noted 
and elaborated upon. And conclusion the 
author declares that: 

“As teacher you must believe the dignity 
teaching and the value professional 
knowledge and skills. Without such belief, you 


agnostic the pulpit.” 


Southern University 


LEARNING AND TEACH- 
Harold Bernard. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 410 pp. $5.00. 

marked increase our knowledge 
educational psychology during the past two 
decades has often resulted the production 
the encyclopedic type textbook. Pro- 
fessor Bernard has studiously avoided this 
tendency first compiling the major topics 
educational psychology which twelve 
teacher-training institutions Oregon 
agreed being most basic for teacher cer- 
tification, and second, eliminating ma- 
terial that would mentioned other 
basic professional courses which follow the 
introductory course educational psy- 
chology. result, has produced 
volume which shorter than some others 
the field, but this brevity will permit the 
psychology teacher amplify sections and 
add others sees fit. 

Basically, the book divided into four 
main parts. Part consisting three chap- 
ters, starts with overview the field 
educational psychology, then presents 
bases for effective study, and concludes with 
analysis teacher personality factor 
learning with six chapters discussing mo- 
tivation, reason and problem solving, the 
educational implications transfer, and the 
nature and course growth and its rela- 
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tionship learning and teaching. Part III 
contains five chapters devoted the nature 
the learner, including discussions per- 
sonality, intelligence, individual differences, 
the child learner, and the adolescent 
learner. Part IV, called “Improving the 
Teaching-Learning Situation,” 
seven chapters factors facilitating learn- 
ing, emotional aspects, habits, cultural influ- 
ences, language development, mental hy- 
giene, and evaluation. 

One special feature this text should 
noted. the end each chapter, 
summary, two parallel columns are pro- 
vided: the first labeled “Psychological 
Principle” and the second adjoining column 
labeled Application.” some 
cases the psychological principle clearly 
illustrated. For example, page 292 the 
principle “Knowledge progress stimu- 
lant prolonged effort” accompanied 
“Reports pupils and individual prog- 
ress charts are means revealing pupil 
progress” practical application. Less 
effective the example page 327 where 
the psychological principle “Habits are 
mental well physical nature” ac- 
companied “Attitudes, ideals, and goals 
must direct aims education.” While 
one must recognize that illustrating each 
psychological principle with practical appli- 
cation easy task, yet, doubtful 
examples like the latter will add materially 
the prospective teacher’s understandings. 
some cases confusion rather than clarity 
will result. 

The book well documented with basic 
bibliography 299 sources which are 
placed the end the volume. Refer- 
ences this bibliography are made refer- 
ring the number the bibliography 
rather than using the footnote method. 
Footnotes indicate additional sources 
explanations materials are used spar- 
ingly. 

and Exercises” and “Suggested Additional 
Readings,” which are found the end 
each chapter, section labeled 
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Visual Material” included. Professors who 
like supplement class work with material 
this type will find this very desirable 
feature. 

The first three chapters provide good 
readiness for the beginner’s study educa- 
tional psychology. This one the strong 
features the book. Another the attempt 
include examples classroom implica- 
tions within each chapter. While the com- 
municative quality the text high, there 
are numerous places where the vocabulary 
will send the beginner scurrying the glos- 
sary the back the book. whole 
this text has many desirable features, and 
certainly deserves consideration those 
who are seeking new book for the first 
course educational psychology. 

University Kansas 


Tue AND THE 
Grinnell and Raymond Young. 
The Ronald Press Company. 444 pp. 
$5.50. 

stated the preface, objective 
this book provide complete sum- 
mary all aspects school-community 
relations.” Dean Grinnell, Professor Young 
and their collaborators have striven val- 
iantly and successfully achieve their goal. 
the reader were list the many areas 
school-community relations treated the 
book, would hard-pressed find any 
significant omissions. Moreover, the ma- 
terials presented and the points view ex- 
pressed many the chapters might well 
evaluated media for challenging the 
purposeful thinking and ingenuity school 
people and community leaders. least, 
that was the experience the reviewer. 

While reading the book, the reviewer 
constantly was impelled ask herself ques- 
tions concerning the “what” and “how” 
intriguing statements and suggestions. 
Three such statements are: “By participat- 
ing directly the life the community, 
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pupils can contribute the improvement 
the economic and social level the people.” 
71; ““The public schools today are teach- 
ing moral and ethical values necessary for 
honorable adjustment life.” 170; 
“Few (citizens are reluctant serve 
community-wide committees, 
when the committee has with the 
school.” 206. These statements have 
been quoted illustrative the many 
worthy goals and practices that are included 
the book, even though they are broad 
generalizations. 

Again quoting from the preface, “The 
first part the book concentrates edu- 
cational relationships between the school and 
the community, describing methods en- 
riching the curriculum the use com- 
munity resources the later chapters 
are more specifically concerned with public 
relations techniques.” Although prob- 
able that not all readers will agree com- 
pletely with the authors relative evaluation 
past and present educational approaches, 
there can doubt concerning the broad 
scope the factual material presented. Fur- 
thermore, the suggested public relations 
techniques have sensible implications, and 
many instances are simple and practicable. 

Dean Grinnell and Professor Young 
have done excellent editorial Usu- 
ally, when there are many collaborators 
are included this book, there evi- 
dence duplication content, indi- 
vidualism chapter organization and dif- 
ference style writing. For the most 
part, these elements difference have 
been out,” except for few minor 
matters, e.g., the general utilization the 
topic form side headings, except for the 
occasional use complete sentence. 
There was evidence dogmatism implicit 
the that appeared some the 
suggestions, e.g., “the teacher must,” etc. 

The “Questions, Problems and Exer- 
cises” are uniformly well stated and prac- 
tical; the “Selected Supplementary Read- 
ings” represent good recent contributions 
their respective fields. general, the 
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style writing simple and terse, the gen- 
eral format excellent. 

The wealth material included the 
book almost overwhelming. practical 
school person would find difficult, not 
impossible, implement successfully all 
the suggestions offered. Some them 
would more possible attainment 
small school community than large city. 
This observation based upon the experi- 
ence the reviewer former dean 
New York City high school where, spite 
almost hour day service, she dis- 
covered that “the spirit willing but the 
flesh weak.” Attention also can di- 
rected the omission any reference 
the United Parents Association which does 
not include members the teaching staff, 
the questionability encouraging teachers 
(especially young women) visit the 
homes some their pupils, and the 
doubtful value program that has been 
successful one community when 
adopted without modification another 
school community. All these points 
criticism are relatively unimportant, how- 
The content the book compre- 
hensive, the treatment objective and gen- 
erally valid, and the style writing 
simple and readable. Much can gained 
from school and lay leaders. 


Crow 
Brooklyn College 


PHILOSOPHY 


REALMs VALUE Ralph Barton Perry. 
Critique Human Civilization.” 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 492 pp. $7.50. 


confused and divided world, with 
peoples openly hostile their philosophical 
outlook, when material and humanistic con- 
ceptions are dominant, has long been evi- 
dent that the all-pervading problem one 
values, Men really live the values 
they accept. essence the struggle between 
democracy and communism collision 
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fundamental beliefs about life, about phi- 
losophy 

the fundamental values life, 
rather than fleeting superficial aspects 
that Professor Perry addresses himself 
this basic philosophical inquiry. the 
book concerned with man’s primary 
interests: the state and its legal system, the 
economic order, art, science, religion, edu- 
cation. The role each human life 
assessed, This volume for superficial 
reading appraisal. Typical chapter head- 
ings are “The Object Interest,” “Inter- 
pretation Moral Concepts,” “The Cul- 
tural Sciences,” “Conscience and Ethics,” 
“Economy and Economics,” Science 
Science,” “The History History,” and 
“The Philosophy,” the last summary 
the whole study. 

The educator will especially interested 
two chapters, “Education and the Science 
Education” and “Philosophy Reli- 
gion.” fresh approach can seen. For 
example “mass education” now glibly 
the tongue not necessarily considered edu- 
cation. 

The revolutionary advance the arts mass 
communication sometimes considered it- 
self evidence educational progress; whereas 
signifies only multiplication the instruments 
education—for better for worse—(p. 419) 

They can used for education but they need 
not be. They provide educational facilities; but 
facilities which themselves purpose 
not necessarily serve it; they may serve quite 
different purpose. (p. 419) 

Again, 

Like all institutions education tends dis- 
placement the end the means, the product 
the machinery, the subject matter the method. 
—This tendency fit the task the instrument 
for the task appears also the shape which studies 


tend assume when they are embraced within 
the formal program. (p. 425)— 


Such diverse subjects “yes” and “no” 
examination questions musicology instead 
music, history art instead art, ideas re- 
duced time and place the neglect 
their meaning, religious piety replaced 
courses comparative religion, the history 
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religion, biblical literature. “It nec- 
essary reflect upon what all for lest 
men learn more about the business 
education they become more and more con- 
cerned with the business and less and less 
concerned with education.” (p. 425) 

What change could come education 
those who conduct and administer edu- 
cation would take heart and apply this 
wise philosopher’s words. 


Human Robert Ulich. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 255 
$3.50. 

The sub-title this very thought-pro- 
voking and creative book Philosophy 
The author rings 
the changes the meaning this new 
term, and without explicit definition means 
man’s constant search create world, 
and re-create himself world, 
freedom, communion and unity with 
fellow-men and with God, self-realiza- 
tion. even expresses the hope that the 
indifferent, well the concerned, may 
brought into this pattern life and 
thought. 

And writer and student the field 
education, present member the 
Harvard faculty education, Dr. Ulich 
points his thought, has Dr. Dewey, 
stating that philosophy becomes its true 
self becomes education. Perhaps the 
following quotation may taken sort 
key his major goal the book: “Only 
self-transcendent man who feels himself 
participant the unending work 
the creation will have the courage create 
new education, and through one more 
weapon the struggle for the liberation 
humanity.” 

the introductory chapter the author, 
rejecting the typical division men into 
the standard isms, analyzes them into the 
three groups, not mutually exclusive: the 
God-centered (theonomous), reason-cen- 
tered (logonomous), and man-centered 
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(autonomous). The God-centered person, 
like Augustine and the early Reformers, 
bases his life and decisions divine au- 
thority. typically religious tran- 
scendentalist, and fundamentalist. The 
reason-centered person and Dr. Ulich aligns 
himself with this group—like Plato, Aris- 
totle, Spinoza and Hegel, rational ideal- 
ist, and believes that man’s intellect the 
means full Dr. Ulich 
sees the limitations the recent liberal 
movement the United States. The man- 
centered person, like Eckhart, Nietzsche, 
Dewey, and Marx, reacts against tran- 
scendent and supernatural interpretations 
life, and tends either anarchism, 
collectivism. Such viewpoint hostile 
self-transcendence works itself out 
today’s world. 

There follow two significant chapters: 
“Man the Self-Transcendent Being” 
and Nature and Function the In- 
dividual.” Herein very provocative 
analysis man, without any undue bias 
toward one another brand psychology 
philosophy. The author makes plea for 
“living-wide-awake” living contrast with 
“vegetative” “routine” living, and points 
out the need full coordination indi- 
vidualization and socialization, com- 
munion, man “form ade- 
quately. 

The bulk the book devoted the 
following topics: Theoretical 
Self-Transcendence,” 
Speculative Self-Trenscended,” “Ethics 
Practical Self-Transcendence,” 
Imaginary Self-Transcendence” and “Re- 
ligion Devotional Self-Transcendence.” 
This last chapter for many climax 
the book, but the author sums with 
“Education Cultural Self-Transcend- 
ence.” Each these chapters indeed the 
whole book shows the same profound schol- 
arship, doubt developed while Dr. Ulich 
was student five the greater German 
universities, just before the onset World 
War Like his earlier books which 
perhaps the best “Conditions Civilized 


Living.” However “The Human Career” 
more creative performance and assures 
the author real place among our more 
able contemporaries philosophic exposi- 
tion, 

The book will more appreciated 
the student who has some knowledge 
the history philosophy. will reward 
him well, with new insights into American 
thought currents, and will stimulate his 
thinking, and increase his faith. 

The reviewer believes that like many 
philosophers there one oversight this 
picture, namely the failure have 
chapter dealing directly with science. The 
index could much more useful, some 
terms like self-transcendence and logic not 
being listed although used frequently. The 
typical reader would like have more at- 
tention given the translation passages 
from foreign languages. 

conclusion there one feature that 
will very rewarding many readers, 
namely the many pithy and vital sentences. 
few samples are noteworthy. “Only 
inner world can outer world 
mastered.” “The criteria valid for right 
thinking must applicable also for right 
action.” Here person who has made 
work art himself.” “All that 
great always ‘in the making.’” And with 
this further quotation comes the real chal- 
lenge read, digest, apply and be- 
yond “The Human Career”: “The great 
questions are productive the attempted 
solutions.” 

Shenandoah College 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


National Manpower Council, Columbia 
University Press, 299 pp. $4.50. 

This the fourth volume published 
the National Manpower Council which was 
organized 1951 Columbia University 
with grant from the Ford Foundation. 
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Previous volumes dealt with scientific and 
professional workers. This present volume 
concerned with skilled 
workers. 

There are two parts. Part One state- 
ment policy for skilled manpower. Part 
Two presents facts and issues about skilled 
manpower. 

Basically, the concern the National 
Manpower Council the development 
long-range policy effective utilization 
the trained manpower resources this na- 
tion. Probably the crises World War 
and the Korean War plus the present threat 
Communism have sharpened this con- 
cern. Both quality and quantity man- 
power resources are important considera- 
tions. There are about eight million skilled 
workers and one-half million technicians 
our present civilian working population 
sixty-four million. 

The Council presents five important, 
long-range objectives strengthen the na- 
tion’s resources skilled 
workers: (1) strengthen the contribu- 
tions made secondary education the 
acquisition skill; (2) develop more 
effective program for vocational guidance; 
(3) provide more equal opportunities for 
all individuals acquire skill; (4) im- 
prove the facilities and methods used 
train skilled and technical manpower; (5) 
increase knowledge about our manpower 
resources. 

Part Two deals with such major areas 
the relationship skill and economic de- 
velopment, trends skilled and technical 
manpower, employer appraisal the 
education and training workers, and vari- 
ous forces affecting the training these 
categories workers: armed services, sec- 
ondary education, vocational education, vo- 
cational schooling, vocational guidance and 
counseling, and public policies. 

Throughout the book there evidence 
broad, comprehensive approach the 
problem how provide more and better 
workers skilled and technical nature 
over long period time. There 
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strong sociological well psychological 
orientation the problem. Economic and 
educational forces are stressed, indica- 
tion the framework conceptualization 
found the statement: most im- 
portant conclusion emerging from the occu- 
pational data and the experience gained 
during the last fifteen years that any 
time the number skilled workers de- 
termined principally the demand for 
goods and services and the existing tech- 
nology, which determines how goods are 

This volume definite contribution 
our understanding the manpower prob- 
lem. well organized, factual, and well 
written. 

The Ohio State University 


STRATIFICATION John Cuber 
and William Kenkel. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 348 pp. $4.00. 


Before the publication this book, 
large amount research the field 
social stratification had been made and pub- 
lished periodicals and bulletins. Some 
the material had been collected 
lished book readings. The authors 
state that this the first text the field 
and consequently the book will valuable 
for college courses. 

the first chapter Part the authors 
present number terms that have been 
used studies this field and give the defi- 
nitions the concepts they are used 
the text. Chapter three approaches 
theoretical themes for organization the 
research material are defined and evaluated 
give definiteness their use the book. 
Chapter analysis various meth- 
ods that have been used research strati- 
fication given. This analysis attempts 
show briefly that the various theoretical 
themes and methods used the studies will 
themselves often influence the conclusions 
derived from the discovered data. 
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Part II, there description and 
analysis eight selected field studies 
stratification that have been made recently 
the United States. Four these, includ- 
ing one made the junior author the 
book, are studies different individual com- 
Each the studies designed 
investigate the social status system one 
particular community and, some cases, 
relate the conclusions the society the 
United States whole, The studies, how- 
ever, not arrive the same conclusions, 
apparently partially because the communities 
differ from one another and partially be- 
cause different methods study were used. 
The methods used each case are de- 
scribed and evaluated, 

social status the different studies differ 
from one another number and name 
classes and that the characteristics used 
make the classifications generally differ. 
From these studies the authors conclude that 
there are definite, discrete social classes 
—called castes some sociologists—but 
that the basic traits shade into one another 
matter which traits are used for classi- 
ficational purposes. Even six more dif- 
ferent classes are made, there still 
definite dividing lines between the classes 
except those made arbitrarily. The authors, 
therefore, conclude that the social statuses 
continuum, and cannot divided into dis- 
tinct classes such way that most people 
remain one class only for most their 
social activities. Rather they are other 
classes for many their associations, 

The last four chapters Part include 
studies made the relation social classes 
the economic statuses, the “Psychology 
Social “Who Should Edu- 
cated,” and “Position and Mobility.” These 
are interesting phases, but the studies pre- 
sented and the criticism them show the 
necessity much more study the field 
social stratification well more con- 
sideration other sciences with social sig- 
nificance, economics, psychology, and 
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genetics. Too often social scientists select 
only certain conclusions from other sciences 
which are process being developed and 
which are conflict with other conclusions 
lustration this condition the statement 
the authors this book about the intel- 
ligent rating the various classes. 

Finally Part conclusions from the 
main part the book are more fully de- 
veloped and applied, least related, 
the topics “Position and Mobility the 
American Pattern”; “The Continuum 
Theory and Functionalism”; and “Power, 
Class Struggle, and Class Consciousness.” 
the final chapter the authors give tenta- 
tive evaluations the effects stratification 
upon the present and possible future de- 
velopment society the United States. 
The book the whole should assist 
organizing this field research. 

Goop 
Northwestern State College Louisiana 


PEOPLE PLENTY, Economic Abundance 
and the American Character David 
Potter. University Chicago Press. 
219 pp. $3.50. 

When the word “character” applied 
person, suggests total personality 
portrait made influences contributed 
partly heredity and partly environ- 
ment. The same term used relation 
racial political group conveys little 
meaning. Apparently, means what the 
writer intended mean the connota- 
tion which placed it. Whether not 
“national character” valid concept 
used writers, especially historians, 
widely questioned. The historian has usually 
held that the accumulation and recordation 
events his chief task, and has pur- 
sued this duty for the most part with 
sense detachment from associated disci- 
plines. The result has been interweaving 
untested generalizations, random rules, 
and unsupported hypotheses human be- 
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havior the mass. The need for scientific 
apparatus and method the correlation 
and appraisal historical events has been 
emphasized the uncertain value his- 
torical analysis things come. 

The Coe Professor American History 
Yale University believes that the external 
and internal factors operating control 
mass behavior can understood much 
more fully than they have been the 
present. His suggestion basically meet- 
ing the frontiers where history stands 
face face with anthropology and social 
psychology. way demonstration 
has devoted the major portion this book 
abundance upon the American national 
character. appears have been un- 
commonly successful his duel aim 
synthesizing apparatus furnished three 
different disciplines and applying 
particularly difficult and intangible aspect 
his country’s history. 

basic contention the writer that 
highly specialized technical knowledge 
the keystone the American economy; 
further, demonstrates that there 
essential and distinctive relation between 
technical know-how and the characteristic 
democratic qualities equality and social 
mobility. incisive importance leaders 
the policy making level government 
his idea that the ideal democratic living 
can most easily gain international accept- 
ance American leadership showing the 
way development technological ad- 
vances foreign lands, which turn 
would lead economy abundance 
based upon scientific exploitation their 
own resources. 


Teachers and students American his- 
tory will challenged his application 
these theories the American frontier. 
They have generally thought that was 
the pioneer’s development raw materials 
and resources which promoted prosperity. 
Mr. Potter thinks, the contrary, that 
urban development technological de- 
vices which initiates and sustains prosperity, 
while the pioneer has actually enjoyed 
very low threshold economic achieve- 
ment. What more, his arguments and 
their evidence are more than ordinarily 
convincing. 

Professor Potter’s composition meets the 
classic tests clearness and appropriateness, 
while betraying points some the diffi- 
culties experienced revising materials 
designed originally for oral presentation for 
the Walgreen Lectures the University 
Chicago. particular, those who look 
upon scholarship exacting and 
cult art will read with reservations such 
sentences this one (appearing the au- 
thor’s introduction original purpose 
was only join the mixed lot 
scholars, maiden ladies, itinerant lecturers, 
professional pundits, and overnight experts 
whose writings have adorned this subject.” 
Surely the author’s judgment the schol- 
ar’s mission higher than this would indi- 
cate be. 

Despite such infelicities this, however, 
the author has come grips decisively with 
important obstacle the understanding 
human behavior, and his labors have 
lightened the task these who will follow 
him. 

Jr. 
Butler University 


Life action and passion. think required man, that 
should share the action and passion his time peril being 
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Baruch Spinoza and Western Democracy 
applies the teaching the great Jewish 
philosopher, Spinoza, the western scene. 
This interpretation the philosophical, re- 
ligious and political thought one the 
world’s greatest thinkers. Freedom, democ- 
racy, self-interest, Hitlerism, Stalinism— 
these are topics presented. The final chapter 
Spinoza’s Legacy for the present cen- 
tury especially valuable. The concluding 
sentence summarizes the philosophy: “Spi- 
noza, all his writings, searched for 
way life which harmonizes the intelli- 
gence and activity man with the nature 
the universe under conditions maximum 
freedom for the development man’s tal- 
ents and abilities, survive the totalitarian 
onslaught, democracy must never give 
this search for man’s salvation this world. 
The author Joseph Donner, Professor 
Political Science Grinnell College, rec- 
ognized authority political philosophy, 
European and Middle East politics and in- 
ternational law, the author. This volume 
has 140 pages and sells for $3.00. The 
Philosophical Library publishes it. 

Kilman and Theon Wright have 
written biography Hugh Roy Cullen, 
Story American Opportunity. should 
quicken the heartbeat those who think 
America has gone decadent. Cullen, 
rugged individualist, one the wealthiest 
men the United States, oil titan, 
years age strong. From poverty 
rose through hard work, faith and cour- 
age become the “king the Texas Wild- 
and one the greatest 
philanthropists. has given the Cullen 
Foundation, supporting philanthropic pur- 
poses, has given oil properties worth 
$160,000,000. The story his use 
money fascinating, much more than 
the chronicle how earned it. Prentice- 


Hall published this biography 370 pages 
$4.00. 

Mark Van Doren defines the proverb 
the wisdom many and the wit one 
his Introduction the volume, Dictionary 
American Proverbs, Philosophical Li- 
brary publication 260 pages which 
priced $6.00 David Kin the editor. Ar- 
ranged subject has ready reference, 
which could improved, however, 
were better indexed and cross-referenced. 
and salty wisdom the single handy vol- 
ume. Needless say many the proverbs 
are older than America but they pithily ex- 
press American spirit and culture ex- 
plained Mark Van Doren. The first and 
last proverb the book are: “Wisdom 
not attained with years, but ability.” and 
“Zeal like fire; needs both feeding and 
watching.” 

The Situation Poetry Jacques and 
Raissa Maritain series four essays 
the relations between poetry, mysticism, 
magic and knowledge published the 
Philosophical Society $2.75. There are 
pages. The book translation from the 
French. 

The Headline Series the Foreign 
Policy Association has new monograph 
Yugoslavia—Between East and West. 
its pages Thomas Taylor Ham- 
mond assistant professor history and 
foreign affairs the University Virginia 
records his impressions after five months 
spent that country. The price cents. 

Another volume the series teaching 
the social sciences which published 
UNESCO has appeared. The title The 
University Teaching Social Sciences— 
Economics. the fifth the series. The 
general editor Guillebaud the 
University Cambridge. The countries 
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represented are Belgium, Egypt, France, 
Germany, India, Italy, Mexico, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, the United States 
America, and Yugoslavia. The report 
295 pages, bound cloth, sells for $3.00 
and distributed the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. The very valuable general survey 
not only gives valuable information the 
social sciences but also gives excellent de- 
scriptions the universities general. 
Especially valuable the contrast between 
the Anglo-Saxon and Continental types 
universities. 

UNESCO has published several recent 
monographs. Rebuilding Education the 
Republic Korea contains 219 pages. 
Part preliminary and Factual Survey, 
made December, 1952. Part consists 
recommendations for reconstruction, 
February 1953. The Educational Planning 
Commission Korea was led Dean 
Donald Cottrell, the College Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University. The nine 
chapters are important for the future 
education this much-in-the-news country. 
Secondary Teachers Salaries the title 
publication the International Bureau 
Education, Geneva, and 
priced $2.00. its 289 pages there are 
countries included. Salaries, allowances 
and privileges, regulation working hours, 
welfare schemes, foreign teachers and pri- 
vate schools are among the topics treated. 
Another the series compulsory educa- 
tion the monograph Compulsory Educa- 
tion South Asia and the Pacific, which 
sells for $1.00. its 157 pages there 
report the Bombay conference, held 
December 1952. contrasted with the 
usual eight years Western countries most 
the countries South Asia and the 
Pacific have school four, five, six 
years. 

Dictionary Last Words, compiled 
University has been issued Philosophical 
Society. well-indexed book 267 


pages there are 1,164 quotations “that are 
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each case the last recorded 
the majority the cases the words were 
spoken, but other cases written words 
the wide range sentiment expressed, some 
sacred, some the future perhaps 
fewer these will available time 
when sedatives are much feature the 
last days earth. The price this ref- 
erence volume $5.00. 

Two small monographs, each selling for 
cents have been issued the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, 
1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. The first, Arithmetic—Children Use 
It, pages Edwina Deans, planned 
help parents and teachers work together 
improve the children’s work arithmetic 
through the four-year age the eleven- 
year-old. The other, When Children 
Write has pages half dozen authors. 

Literature the Modern World 
collection lectures which were delivered 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
during the years 1951-1954. Among the 
lecturers are John Mason Brown, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Robert Tristram Coffin, 
Jesse Stuart and Hodding Carter. Among 
the titles are “Recent Writing Negroes,” 
“On the Aging Books,” and “Why 
Write the South.” The 144 page book 
published the Bureau Publications, 
George Peabody College for ‘Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Wayper the author Political 
Thought, 255-page book which about 
“the moral phenomena human behavior 
tion the study political theory. There 
are chapters the “State Machine,” 
the “State Organism,” the “State 
Class.” clear exposition the last named 
chapter title found with summary 
the teaching Marx, Lenin and Stalin. 
This publication Philosophical Society. 

monumental work, edited Dago- 
bert Runes, found the 1270-page 
Treasury Philosophy, Philosophical Li- 
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brary, publishers. The volume deserves 
full-sized review. However, for our readers 
who have special interests education, 
not possible use the space which would 
required, Almost 400 philosophers are 
represented here, representative the whole 
world. Many the selections have not 
been printed elsewhere English. There 
brief but pointed biographical sketch 
each. The price $15.00. 

Recreation Leader’s Handbook Rich- 
ard Kraus, Teachers College, Columbia 
University described guide group 
recreational activities for all ages, including 
games, folk and square dancing, community 
singing, informal dramatics.” Part consists 
history recreation the United 
States and shows what the role the rec- 
reation leader Part has specific mate- 
rials for use with all age groups, There 
help program planning, square dances 
(with words and music and calling), folk 
dances, social-mixer dances and mixers, 
dramatics, and community and group sing- 
ing. There rich list suggested readings 
and sources folk and square dance 
well worth the $4.75 which the 
authors ask for it. 

Concise Dictionary American Gram- 
mar and Usage edited Whitford 
and Foster and published Philo- 
sophical Library. its 168 pages the 
attempt made recommends “new forms 
turns phrase,” many them formerly 
slang vulgarisms which have now been 
accepted good English colloquially. 
Others have now been considered standard 
English though formerly they were collo- 
quial, familiar informal. The authors 
consider the words which are included 
three levels described as: standard, accept- 
able fer every occasion; colloquial, fitted 
for informal talk, and slang, still unaccept- 
able and used persons without taste 
good training. One may find definitions 
such words bughouse, brainwashing, 
bum, cinch, daffy, flak, hifi, leery, once- 
over, rep, scoop and to-do. helpful 
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reference book. The price $4.50. 

The Macmillan World Gazetteer and 
Geographical Dictionary was first published 
England Chamber’s World-Gazetteer 
and Geographical Dictionary. edited 
its almost 800 pages there detailed in- 
formation about the principal countries, 
the world’s historic cities, the towns the 
world, oceans, lakes, rivers, mountains, 
climates, winds, volcanos etc. The authors 
being English, the point view that 
the English-speaking world. Subjects for 
inclusion are those which are interest 
them, rather than collection which 
made such artificial standards size 
city, length river, height moun- 
tains. The length the description 
key the importance the reference but 
its interest. Priced $6.95 publi- 
cation the Macmillan Company. 

Among the many dictionaries published 
Philosophical Library the Concise Dic- 
tionary Ancient History, edited 
Woodcock. This volume refers classical 
history. 465 pages sets forth the main 
period from the beginning recorded his- 
tory the Mediterranean the fall the 
Roman Empire. Matters such biography, 
history, mythology, Literature and the arts, 
philosophy, science and antiquities are in- 
cluded. for sale list price $6.00. 

Concise Dictionary American Litera- 
ture, one the many volumes the Mid- 
century Reference Library, published 
the Philosophical Library, Inc., useful 
and practical volume. Containing brief bio- 
graphical notes informal style about all 
the most prominent American authors (and 
some not prominent) inestimable 
value for one who wishes have ready 
reference important authors and their 
writings, well for longer inter-relations 
Robert Fulton Richards. its 253 pages 
there summary the philosophy the 
author concerned, well concise criti- 
cism. The price $5.00. 
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(Continued from page 


English, the University Oklahoma. 
co-author College Composi- 
tion.” 

This day appraisals. his article 
Time for Teacher Reappraisal, Allan 
Pitkanen, Academic Coordinator, Jacob 
Riis High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, looks the teacher. The paper 
constructively critical, The good teacher, 
writes, “is inspiration the unin- 
spired, cloud light those blinded 
ignorance, stalwart rock upon which the 
weak find strength face another day.” 
the author some twenty educational 
and social articles American professional 
periodicals. 

Douglas Lawson, member Delta 
Chi chapter Kappa Delta Pi, who pro- 
fessor Education, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, lists 
mandments for the Ethical Teacher. From 
1948 1954 was Dean the College 
Education. received his doctorate 
from the University Chicago. His writ- 
ings are the school curriculum and school 
administration. 

Worthy Profession. The declara- 
tion contained this title denotes the con- 
tent. The author Shoemaker, Pro- 
fessor Education, Ohio University, whose 
area teaching the history and philosophy 
education. former issue THE 
wrote “Our Last 
Class Session.” has been visiting pro- 
fessor summer sessions The University 
Texas, The Ohio State University, and 
the University Illinois. 

Professor Morton Alpren, Temple 
University where associate 
ordinator the Ford Foundation, isa mem- 
ber Beta chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 
His teaching the areas curriculum, 
leadership and group development. His 
paper this issue How Groups Test 
the Willingness Share De- 

Two Educations Dean Peel 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 


Florida contrasts two philosophies they 


relate education the United States 
and Europe. Successively, Dean Peel 
has been rural teacher, high school 
teacher and principal, college teacher 
education and dean. Since 1940 has been 
counselor Epsilon Gamma chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Recruitment and Teacher Shortages 
treats present and perennial problem 
schools. The author, Robert Menke, 
Director Placement and Professor 
Education Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona. member 
Beta Phi chapter Kappa Delta Pi. Dr. 
Menke has written college problems and 
former issue THE EDUCATIONAL 
ForuM was the author “Higher Educa- 
tion and Institutional Excellence.” 

Poetry for the present issue has been 
written several authors, some former 
contributors, several others new our 
pages. Poems printed here are Gilbert 
Byron, known many for former poems 
and the Blodgett short stories, who has sent 
Dear Superintendent. now prepar- 
ing his fourth volume verse. Others are 
Sarah Hammond Kelly Berkeley, 
California, who the author Before 
Dark; Lulu Minerva Schultz, whose poem 
Streak; Dorothy Lee Richardson, 
recently returned the United States from 
the Philippine Islands, who the author 
Opponent; and Gilbert Thomas, regular 
contributor now living Devon, England, 
who wrote Judgment. Mary Gustafson 
sends another her poems, Dear 
Friend; and Gerhard Friedrich, the poem 

Harry Trumbull Sutton Penny Farms, 
Florida, has contributed The Swan. Sara 
King Carleton, President New York 
Women Poets, has sent Pretend. 
She member the Executive Board 
the Poetry Society America and 
Director the Poetry Section the New 
York Pen and Brush Club. 
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Shortages, 481-483 
Morgan, Joy Elmer, Tribute Teacher, 416 
Music Courses Designed for the Classroom 
Teacher, Alfred Humphreys, 95-99 
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Parable for Followers, Edsel Ford, 288 
Refugee’s Lament, Elizabeth Howe Harris, 


354 
Beauty Succeeding Beauty, Gertrude 
Casad, 158 


Beauty’s Frame, Lulu Minerva Schultz, 292 

Before Dark, Sarah Hammond Kelly, 410 

Below and Above, Taunton Wood, 

Braille, Geoffrey Johnson, 216 

Christmas Angel: Aged Seven, Helen Gene- 
Jefferson, 178 

Dear Friend, Mary Gustafson, 458 

Dear Superintendent, Gilbert Byron, 407-409 

Democracy Death, Helen Jefferson, 328 

Escape, Elizabeth Berry, 270 

First Flight, Margarite Janvrin Adams, 198 

Furor, Gladys Vondy Robertson, 364 

How Come, Gunn, 

Judgment, Gilbert Thomas, 450 

Let Brotherhood Live, Elizabeth Howe Har- 
ris, 100 

Let’s Pretend, Sara King Carleton, 484 

October and the World, Gerhard Friedrich, 


Old Men Libraries, Julia Cooley Altroc- 
chi, 
Once Year, Gilbert Thomas, 
Opponent, Dorothy Lee Richardson, 444 
Requiem, Gerhard Friedrich, 470 
The Decision, Lillian Everts, 300 
The Streak, Lulu Minerva Schultz, 443 


The Swan, Harry Trumbull Sutton, 480 
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Kinnick, 
Sky Writer, Nell Wilson, 206 
Young Poet, Gerhard Friedrich, 236 
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Roman Catholic Church, Aspects the Relation 
of, American Public Education, Frederick 
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Scholarship and Research, Kandel, 271-274 
School Segregation Outlawed! Are You Ready, 
Mr. Administrator?, Albert Spruill, 179- 
184 
Schultz, Lulu Minerva, Beauty’s Frame (Poem), 
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Sex Education Elementary Schools, Lee 
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Social Reality, Educational Illusion and, Lloyd 
Williams, 411-416 
Spruill, Albert W., School Segregation Out- 
lawed! Are You Ready, Mr. Administrator?, 
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Student Teaching, The “New Look” in, Allen 
Patterson, 421-430 
Stuart, Jesse, Once Lifetime (Short 
199-205 
Supreme Court, Education and the, 
Sam Duker, 207-215 
Sutton, Harry Trumbull, The Swan 
480 
Teacher Reappraisal, Time for, Allan 
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From the Executive President 


has been most successful year 
the history our Society. Unusually 
active interest has been expressed the large 
number and excellent attendance Re- 
gional Ryder hopes 
organize several more conferences before the 
Convocation held Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, March 15-17, 1956. 

There are two matters which should 
called your attention this First 
all, let urge institutional chapters 
return their annual reports Dr. Williams 
soon after they are received 
You will note from reading the account 
the meeting the Executive Council last 
fall that chapters not returning the annual 
report may not present candidates for initia- 
tion and have them approved until such time 
the annual report for the previous year 
has been received. Unless reports are sent 
before July they are delinquent. 

The need for the organization more 
Alumni Chapters has been stressed all 


Regional meetings and the Supplement. 
Let hope that renewed interest 
Kappa Delta may soon evidenced 
among the alumni and those students 
you shortly become alumni, well 
maintain your national 
Kappa Delta Pi, even local chapter not 
near enough for you participate their 
activities. However, many you will 
fairly large localities where you might or- 
ganize Alumni Groups. These groups have 
opportunity stimulate interest and profes- 
sional growth among their members, 
well provide progressive leadership for 
education within the there are 
many ten Kappa Delta Alumni 
your area, why not organize them into 
chapter? 

Congratulations the successful work 
which you are doing. hope see 
large representation Stillwater March, 


1956. 


KATHERINE VICKERY 
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Meeting the Executive Council 


SPRING meeting the Executive 

Council Kappa Delta was held 
the Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 
April and April and busy session was. 
There were the usual reports the mem- 
bers the Executive Council. The Society 
still maintains vigorous growth material 
resources, the number chapters and 
the efficiency its program. Executive 
President Katherine Vickery spoke the 
days when was thought that the number 
chapters would reach the 100 mark—but 
now are almost the 200 mark. There 
were 198 institutional chapters the date 
the meeting, another has since been in- 
stalled the National College Education, 
Evanston, now there are 199. 
Three more were given provisional approval 
and are now being voted chapters, 
that will not long until will have 
more than 200 local chapters, addition 
the alumni chapters. 

preliminary report was heard from the 
Committee Permanent Home. About 
score locations are being investigated 
thoroughly with reference their desira- 
bility, cost building and upkeep, cost 
utilities, services, etc. Only preliminary 
study now being made, and the chapters 
will kept fully informed the progress 
made and, course, will have the final de- 
cision. 

has been reported the Committee 
the International Fellowship that con- 
siderable number applicants have sub- 
mitted the papers necessary, and the selec- 
tion fellow will made the near 
future, The Fellowship the sum 
$5,000, accordance with the provisions 
previously printed THE Forum. 

Considerable discussion hinged the 
failure some chapters make the re- 


quired annual reports. facilitate the pre- 
paring and filing the reports there have 
been mailed from the office the Execu- 
tive Secretary duplicate forms, one which 
should returned fully completed soon 
the final meeting for the year held, 
suggested that this report can prepared 
much more easily while officers are still 
the campus. Letters have been sent both 
chapter presidents and counselors, but the 
forms have been sent counselors only. 

The Executive Counselor, Dr. 
Ryder, reported that the first ten regional 
conferences held there were more than 
1,000 students and faculty members 
attendance. 

Applications from groups which wish 
have chapters established their campuses 
were considered. Several were encouraged 
submit more detailed data. Several others 
were advised withdraw their applications 
until such time the institutions showed 
greater signs strength and permanence 
their programs. The standards are being 
safeguarded. 

the present time the printing THE 
EpucaTIONAL large, 18,500 
copies the May issue having been ordered. 
was also reported that increasing num- 
ber requests use articles and portions 
articles volumes under preparation are 
being received. Returns the sale the 
Lecture Series are very satisfactory. all 
the best seller has been John Dewey’s “Ex- 
perience and Education.” More than 5,000 
this volume have been printed editions 
France and Italy. printing the Series 
were stopped now, the royalties already 
received, added those which would still 
received from active sales the recent 
volumes, would pay for the printing and dis- 
tribution the entire series. 


Election Laureate Members 


ELECTION three members the 
Laureate Chapter Kappa Delta 
has been announced. They are Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, Under Secretary the United 
Nations; William Gray, for thirty years 
member the staff the University 
Chicago; and Professor Robert Ulich, 
the Harvard Graduate School Education 


since 1934. 


DR. RALPH BUNCHE 


Dr. Ralph Bunche was born Detroit, 
Michigan, August 1904. attended 
elementary school Detroit and Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, and intermediate 
and high school Los Angeles. took 
his A.B. degree the University Cali- 
fornia Los Angeles, the M.A. and Ph.D 
Harvard University, and did post-doc- 
toral work Northwestern University, the 
London School Economics and the Uni- 
versity Cape Town. 

His family consists his wife, Ruth, two 


daughters, Joan and Jane, both now out 
college, and son, Ralph Jr., eleven years 

first became connected with the 
United Nations 1946 while officer 
the State Department. served 
member the United States Delegation 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, the 
San Francisco Conference the United 
Nations, the Preparatory Commission the 
United Nations and the First General As- 
sembly the United Nations London 
1946. 1946 was loaned the 
United Nations the State Department 
and subsequently accepted permanent post 
the United Nations Secretariat, resigning 
from the State Department. 

After the death Count Folke Berna- 
dotte, the United Nations Mediator the 
Palestine dispute, Mr, Bunche was ap- 
pointed Acting Mediator for the United 
Nations Palestine and negotiated the 
four Armistice Agreements between Israel 
and the Arab States negotiations which 
began January 1949 and ended July 
that year. 

Dr. Bunche held the post Principal 
Director the Department Trusteeship 
and Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories from 1947 1954, and now 
Under-Secretary. 


Dr. William Gray, national authority 
reading, has been member the staff 
the University Chicago for thirty years, 
where served for fifteen years Dean 
the College Education and equal 
period since Executive Secretary the 
University’s Committee the Preparation 
Teachers. Previously had taught 
rural school and served principal 
village school for two years and the 
Training School the Illinois State Normal 
for two years. received two-year 
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DR. WILLIAM GRAY 


diploma from the State Normal 
University 1910, B.S. degree from the 
University Chicago 1913, M.A. 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University 1914, and received Ph.D. 
degree from the University Chicago 
1916. 

Throughout his professional career 
has been keenly interested the better 
preparation teachers and the improve- 
ment reading. the latter field has 
carried research for more than thirty 
years, has annually published reviews re- 
search relating reading, and has written 
concerning various reading 
served Chairman the National Com- 
mittee 1924 which prepared the report 
the National Society for the Study Edu- 
cation, entitled Teaching Read- 
ing”; 1936 was chairman the com- 
mittee which prepared Teaching 
Reading: Second Report”; and 1940 
was chairman the Committee the 


American Council Education, which 
issued the volume “Reading General 
Education.” 


Dr. Robert Ulrich was educated the 
Universities Frieburg, Neufchatel, Mu- 
nich, Berlin and received his 
Ph.D. degree from the University Leip- 
zig 1915 where remained the follow- 
ing year Research Fellow and during the 
years 1917-21 librarian. was Coun- 
selor the Saxon Ministry Education 
1921-23 and Counselor charge Saxon 
Universities 1923-33. During the years 
1928-33 was Honorary Professor, Phil- 
osophy Department Dresden Institute 
Technology. began his work Harvard 
University Professor Education the 
Graduate School Education 1934. 
1954 was appointed James Bryant Co- 
nant Professor Education. holds mem- 
bership the American Academy Arts 
and Sciences; Phi Beta Kappa; Phi Delta 
Kappa; and the Medieval Academy 


DR. ROBERT ULICH 


: 


Democratic Education, 1940; History 
Educational Thought, 1945; Conditions 
Civilized Living, 1946; Three Thousand 
Years Educational Wisdom, 1947 (Re- 
vised edition, 1955); Crisis and Hope 
American Education, 1951; The Human 


APRIL 18, Dr. Albert Einstein, 
world-noted scientist died Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. the time his death 
was professor emeritus the Institute 
for Advanced Study comprised world- 
famous scholars. Dr. Einstein was born 
Ulm, Germany, middle-class Jewish 
parents. his early life was educated 
Roman Catholic schools, ten years 
age was given book geometry which 
mastered three months, year later 
was able discuss the philosophy 
Emanuel Kant. had mastered, 
self-taught, algebra, analytical geometry and 
integral and differential calculus, none 
which was included his school curriculum. 

was graduated from the Poly- 
technic Academy Zurich, Switzerland, 
and introduced his revolutionary 
theory relativity which brought him 
world fame. 

1950 published the unified field 
theory, mathematical treatise which sought 
describe under one cover all the forces 


Dr. Richard Ballou, chairman the Department Education 
Rutgers University, and counselor Delta chapter Kappa Delta Pi, 
passed away last month the age 44. had held teaching posts 
Harvard, Smith, Washington University, Mt. Holyoke and the University 
Denver. 


Career, Philosophy Self-Transcend- 
ence, 1955. considered one the 
leading philosophers education the 
United States and has been chosen give 
the Kappa Delta Lecture the annual 
Kappa Delta Lecture Series connec- 
tion with the Convocation 1956. 


Albert 


was skilled violinist. lent his 
voice causes which considered right- 
eous. spoke out against the Nazi tyranny 
which engulfed his native land and forced 
him flee 1933. Later was declared 
the Nazis “an enemy the state.” 
became American citizen 1940, 
and was intensely loyal the land his 
adoption, though did not hesitate 
criticize acts which believed were wrong. 
urged upon President Roosevelt re- 
search the government the atomic 
bomb, and himself has made the bomb 
possible his earlier studies. Nobel prize 
winner, was the simplest men. His 
baggy-clad figure, his shaggy white hair and 
mustache became well-known Princeton. 
His devotion was science. was 
ardent Zionist. headed group nation- 
ally-known scientists advance the peace- 
ful use the bomb. 

was elected member the Laureate 
chapter Kappa Delta the meeting 
the Executive Council Atlantic City, 
February 15, 1951. 
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Frank Lee Wright Memorial Lecture 


EVENING Tuesday, April 26, 
was significant high point the 
history Beta Upsilon Chapter, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, when the chapter 
presented the educational community 
Greater St. Louis the first annual Frank Lee 
Wright Memorial Lecture Education. 
The lecturer was Dr. George Counts, 
Professor Education and Chairman the 
Division Foundations Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
member the Laureate Chapter, and 
author Education and the Promise 
America, one the most widely read lec- 
tures the Kappa Delta Lecture Series. 
His topic was Intangible Supports 
Liberty.” The chapter was honored the 
Williams who came for this event. 

Beta Upsilon Chapter has taken for its 
continuing responsibility the sponsoring 
this annual lecture series memory 


Dr. Frank Wright who died Novem- 


Installation 


ber, 1953, and who was for twenty-three 
years before his death Beta Upsilon’s coun- 
the time his death was ex- 
ecutive national president Kappa Delta Pi. 
was immediately evident Beta Upsilon, 
upon Dr, Wright’s death, that the chapter 
had great responsibility preserve the 
precious heritage growing out his life 
and work and his contribution education, 
and that could devise better way 
meet this responsibility than bring the 
campus annually top-ranking leader 
education discuss educational problems 
and issues they develop through the years, 

Wright Memorial Lecture 
Committee the process raising fund 
underwrite this series and several chapters 
well large number individuals 
have already made The spon- 
soring this lecture series will major 
aspect the work Beta Upsilon Chapter 
the years 

—REPORTER 


Chapter 


Theta Eta Chapter 


ETA chapter Kappa Delta 
was installed National College 
Education, Evanston, Illinois May 
the National Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
Williams. The initiation twenty- 
nine candidates preceded the installation 
which was held the Wilmette home 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Davis. Mrs. Davis, 
member the faculty National College 
Education, member Kappa Delta 
buffet supper followed. 

The pledging thirty-seven candidates 
for membership had previously been con- 
ducted the six faculty members who are 


members the society. 

the meeting which followed the buffet 
supper, these officers were elected: Presi- 
dent: Dorthea Laadt; Vice-President: Anna 
Mae Sica; Secretary: Nancy Sustersic; 
Treasurer: Laura Whitney; Historian-Re- 
porter: Mrs. Linnea Suttie; Chapter Coun- 
sellor: Dr. Janet Rees. 

National College Education was 
founded 1886. the oldest private 
college the United States devoted the 
preparation preschool and elementary 
teachers. 

—REPORTER 
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Annual Dinner and Lecture 


HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE guests 
assembled the Cleveland Hotel 
the evening April for the annual dinner 
which Dr. Dora Smith, the Uni- 
versity Minnesota, delivered the address 
the evening the subject Communica- 
tion: The Miracle Shared Living. Dr. 
Smith charming and effective speaker 
and she held the closest attention the au- 
dience. The President, Dr. 
Katherine Vickery, presided and 
was introduced Williams, editor 
the Kappa Delta Lecture Series. Bio- 
graphical data has already been printed 
previous issue EDUCATIONAL 
ForuM, and arrangement has been made 


ANNUAL DINNER KAPPA DELTA PI, HOTEL CLEVELAND, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, APRIL 1955 


for review Smith’s book another 
Following the close the lecture 
autographed copies were for sale. small 
number autographed copies are hand 
the General Office the Society and 
may ordered from the Executive Secre- 
tary 238 East Perry Street, Tiffin, Ohio 
while the supply lasts. 

Dr. Smith clearly indicated the enlarged 
field communication which includes all 
ways which human beings influence 
others speech, writing, pictures, emotional 
attitudes. The emphasis understanding, 
especially international understanding 
other nations and peoples through the 
various agencies 
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Regional Conferences 


COLLEGE FoR TEACHERS, Marcu 1955 


chapter, Buffalo State Col- 
lege for Teachers, was host the 
New York State-Pennsylvania Regional 
Conference Kappa Delta Saturday, 
March the College Student Union. 
Approximately persons were present 
represent chapters. Participating chap- 
ters from New York were: Brockport, 
Buffalo, Fredonia, Genesea, New 
Paltz, Oneonta, Oswego, and Potsdam. 
Chapters from Pennyslvania were: Blooms- 
burg, Lock Haven, and Mansfield. 

The conference opened with registration 
and coffee hour the Music Room. 
Everyone arrived within the coffee hour 
period with the exception one group 
which was delayed icy roads, and ar- 
rived later the morning. 

Graham Millar, president the host 
chapter, greeted the entire group and read 
letter from the president Kappa Delta 
Pi, Katherine Vickery, urging the confer- 
ence discuss pressing issues facing Kadel- 

Following the greetings, Dr. Harvey 
Rice, president the host college, addressed 
the group “Teaching Profession.” 
first analyzed teaching profession 
using the following three criteria: pro- 
fession requires body knowledge which 
one outside the profession possesses. 
The practitioners profession possess 
body skills which they apply through the 
body knowledge. profession has 
body ethics that has grown out of, with, 
and developed within the profession. said 
that the difference between vocations and 
professions the difference degree and 
complexity the body knowledge, skills 
and techniques. Also, vocations must 
ethical but not necessarily need code 
ethics. felt that teaching needs em- 


phasize even more the first and third 
need joint code ethics stating re- 
lations between Boards Education and 
teachers, and the relations both chil- 
dren. The most important factor the fact 
that are dealing with human minds. 
“Children are people.” 

Four free discussion groups met, which 
each group was directed student chair- 
man, student recorder, and faculty consul- 
tant. Discussion reports were later given 
the entire Several topics were 
brought each group, such pros and 
cons the Ford Foundation, but the main 
topic appeared discussion the code 
ethics that President Rice had mentioned 
his keynote address. 

The following are the primary points 
concerning ethics that were emphasized 
the students: 

Ethics should both taught and 

lived college. 

Greater stress needs placed 

ethics teacher placement. 

Ethical standards depend upon the 

community well individual. 

Problems ethics involved: 

Improvement teaching ethics. 

Setting ethical standards. 

Place teachers’ associations. 

ethics. 

Ways which Kadelpians can help: 

Orientation Frosh the spring 

Tutoring service for academic ad- 

justment 

Make higher standards one our 

goals 

Grow professionally service by: 

Paying dues 
ForuM 


Reading professional material 
Joining professional organizations 

Teacher relationships 

teacher-teacher relationships 

The new teacher and the experienced 
teacher are distant. 

Unprofessional teachers can 
great deal harm children and 
should eliminated from the pro- 
fession. 

1:15, luncheon was served the 
college cafeteria. The speaker the lunch- 
eon meeting was Mr. Rob Roy MacLeod, 
Executive vice-president 
hawk Power Company. speaking 
Layman’s View Education Profes- 
sion,” stressed the specifications free 
society, and the fact that never appreciate 
our blessings freedom until they are gone. 
said: 

The free citizen shall intelligent 

and informed 
Our Western civilization based 
the fundamentals education 
—the R’s, and one the func- 
tions education bring about 
understanding and thinking. 

The free citizen must have sense 
responsibility. 

With every right goes responsi- 
bility. 

preserve what love must fill 
these specifications. 

Lawrence Beymer, Kappa Delta Stu- 
dent Counselor from Purdue University was 
moderator the panel discussion “Prob- 
lems faced Kappa Delta Chapters.” 
The four panelists were from Cortland, 
Mansfield, Buffalo, and The 
principal discussion topics were: What 
can done maintain the strength 
Kappa Delta half the group prac- 
tice teaching, and some the officers are 
off campus? What types programs 
can planned encourage attendance and 


more active participation members? 

connection with the first topic, dif- 
ferent problems are encountered each 
chapter due the college’s curriculum or- 
ganization. was felt that system 
bulletins some type communication 
devised whereby the off-campus members 
could informed proceedings and give 
recommendations the group. Holding 
meetings days when practice teachers are 
back campus was suggested solution 
also. remedy the problem officers who 
are practical teaching, the suggestion was 
made that there executive board 
addition the officers. 

Concerning programs, should not 
have stereotype meetings, strictly lectures, 
but meetings the discussion nature (possi- 
bly following lecture), and including more 
controversy. theme chosen for the 
meeting the year, should broad 
that doesn’t become burden because 
insufficient material carry out. Several 
chapters preferred the unit type meeting. 
Several chapters mentioned their main pro- 
jects for the year. 

The participating chapters felt that the 
exchange ideas through the discussion was 
very beneficial. 

Dr. Ryder from the Executive Council 
summarized the entire day’s program and 
encouraged Kadelpians get into state 
organizations teachers, wear pins, and 
subscribe THE EDUCATIONAL 
also recommended that the chapters read 
Dr. Gerald Read’s article programs and 
activities THe Forum. 
Dr. Ryder challenged Kadelpians ex- 
ercise ingenuity, inspiration, and preserver- 
ance, and “Keep ’Pluggin’ Away.” 

Gamma Chapter Buffalo feels 
honored have been able serve hosts 
this regional conference and wish 
thank all the participants for making this 
such successful conference. 

—Donna WILSON 
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After registration and coffee, the first 
general session the conference was called 
order Miss Alice McGee, secretary 
Zeta Eta chapter, who After 
official welcome the University, 
Dr. Williams, Executive Sec- 
retary and the Society, 
spoke the subject “Heritage and Fu- 
ture Kappa Delta Pi,” subject used 
the Executive President Dr. Kath- 
erine Vickery several conferences. 
showed the development the Society 
not only numbers and resources but 
its growth the philosophical back- 
grounds the organization and the ideals 
for which the Society stands, these being 
even more importance the members. 
This was followed motion picture 
“Freedom Learn” the N.E.A. The 
morning session closed with discussion. 
There was then initiation members 
into the local chapter. 

splendid luncheon was served which 
Ken Seawright, President Zeta Eta chap- 
ter, ably presided, Fifty were attendance. 
The hour was spent fellowship with 
speeches.” 

the afternoon session the conference 
was divided into four discussion groups. 
the first “How Improve Chapter Pro- 
grams,” Bob Fritz presided. Miss Laura 
Ann Wilber, Mississippi Southern College 
was the leader; Miss Nell Ruth Freeman, 
Alabama College served secretary, and 
Mrs. Mattie Woodward Northwest- 
ern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
and Dr. Williams were advisors. 


Group was concerned with the topic 
“How and When Select Members,” 
under the leadership Mr. William Brown 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Auburn, 
Alabama; the reporter was Woodrow 
Clark University Mississippi. Coun- 
selors were Miss Mary Winters, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, and 
Mr. Lawrence Beymer, Student Counselor, 
Purdue University. 

“How Make Kappa Delta Known 
the Campus” was the interest Group 
The leader was Miss Nancy King, 
Northwestern State, while Miss Joyce Kane 
reported the meeting. Counselors were Dr. 
Robert Risinger, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, and Dr. Fredrick Westover, 
the University Alabama. 

Group discussed “How Retain 
Members” under the leadership Miss 
Marjorie Winslow, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
Mr. Owen Sterner, the University 
Alabama was the reporter, and the two 
counselors were: Dr. Bigelow, 
Mississippi Southern University, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi, and Miss Catherine Winters, 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. 

general session closed the day’s pro- 
gram, which summary the discussions 
was given Dr. 

The Executive Council was represented 
Mr. Lawrence Beymer the student coun- 
selor, and Williams, the Executive 
Secretary and Treasurer the Society and 
Editor its publications. 
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(Conference sponsored Alpha Psi Chapter 
Heidelberg College, held the Cleveland 
Hotel connection with the Annual Dinner.) 


April 1955, fifteen chapters 
Kappa Delta participated regional 


conference held the Empire Room the 
Cleveland Hotel, They were Pi, Michigan 
State Normal College; Alpha Theta, Uni- 
versity Akron; Alpha Epsilon, West Vir- 
ginia University; Alpha Psi, Heidelberg 
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College; Beta Gamma, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania; Beta 
Western Michigan College Education; 
Beta Omega, Fairmont State College; 
Delta Tau, Kent State University; Delta 
Tau, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania; Delta Phi, Bowling Green 
State University; Delta, State 
Teachers College, California, Pennsyl- 
vania; Epsilon Eta, Central Michigan Col- 
lege Education; Epsilon Kappa, Michi- 
gan State College; Zeta Upsilon, University 
Toledo; and Eta Xi, Youngstown 
College. 

After the invocation, the welcome was 
Alpha Psi Chapter (Heidelberg College). 
Executive President Katherine Vickery 
spoke Delta Pi’s Heritage” after 
which guests were introduced, 

There were four discussion groups which 
met both the forenoon and the afternoon. 
Group discussed the subject “Dynamic 
Chapter Programs and Activities’ The 
leader was Boyd Howard, Counselor 
Beta Omega Chapter. Janice Hill, Presi- 
dent Epsilon Kappa chapter, was the 
Reporter and Dr. Dorothy McCuskey, 
Delta Phi chapter was the resource leader. 
Group with the theme “Maintaining 
Strong Chapter” under the leadership 


Bill Hollingworth, President Alpha 
Theta Chapter (Akron University) brought 


LUNCHEON, 


many helpful suggestions, Dr. John Har- 
ton, Executive First Vice President, was the 
resource leader, and Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Meiers, Corresponding Secretary Eta 
Chapter recorded the proceedings, Dr. 
McCracken, Executive President Emeri- 
tus Kappa Delta Pi, was the resource 
Group III. The subject was ““The Chapter 
and Its Alumni.” Harriet Hill, President 
Alpha Upsilon chapter was leader and 
Helene Wayward, Secretary Epsilon Eta 
Chapter was secretary. Group had 
leader Dr. Frank Hickerson, Counselor, 
Zeta Epsilon Chapter. The Reporter was 
Nola Snay, Beta Omega Chapter, and the 
Resource Leader, Dr. Gerald Read, Ex- 
ecutive Second Vice President Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

The conference was fortunate having 
the entire Executive Council, with the 
mission Korea, present act re- 
source leaders. The luncheon guests heard 
address “Operation Education 1955” 
Superintendent Mark Schinerer, 
the Cleveland Public Schools. Approxi- 
mately 150 attended, 

open the afternoon session, Mr. Law- 
rence Beymer, Student Counselor the 
Executive Council, spoke “Highlights 
National Kappa Delta Pi.” After continu- 
ation group discussions which began their 
sessions the forenoon, there was sum- 
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mary the group discussions their sec- 
retaries, and summary the entire con- 
ference Dr. Raymond Ryder, Ex- 
ecutive Counselor Kappa Delta Pi. 
Post-conference events were initiation 
ceremony Delta Beta Chapter, Kent 
State University and showing colored 


slides the Student Union the campus 
Oklahoma and College where the 
1956 Convocation will held. 

Many delegates remained for the evening 
session and dinner which Dr. Dora 
Smith the University Minnesota gave 
the annual address before the Society. 


STATE COLLEGE, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA, APRIL 16, 1955 


The regional conference, held the Lab- 
oratory School Fresno State College, used 
the theme “Implementing the Objectives 
Kappa Delta Pi.” was co-sponsored 
Gamma Psi chapter, Fresno State College 
and the San Joaquin Alumni Chapter. 
the general morning session, Donald 
Martin, President the San Joaquin 
Alumni chapter presided. Greetings from 
the college were extended Dr. Ralph 
Evans, Head the Department Edu- 
cation and Counselor Gamma Psi Chap- 
ter. Dr. Raymond Ryder, Executive 
Counselor sent letter greetings, and 
John Harton, Executive First Vice 
President, brought the greetings the Ex- 
ecutive Council, and Dr. Francis Smith, 
Counselor the San Joaquin Alumni 
Chapter, stated the purpose the confer- 
ence. Mr. Lawrence Beymer, Student 
Counselor Kappa Delta Pi, spoke 
“Highlights the National Organization.” 

Two group discussions completed the 
morning session. The first “Promoting 
the Chapter the Campus and the 
Community” has leader Etta Palidino, 
the San Joaquin Alumni chapter. The 
consultant was Cecilia Anderson Gamma 
Sigma chapter, and Carol Hocking was the 
recorder. second group discussed “Main- 
taining Teaching Integrity Troubled 
World.” John McDowell, the San Joa- 
quin Alumni chapter, was leader, Melvina 
Hoffman, Alpha Nu, recorder, and Mrs. 
Bernice Southern California 
Alumni chapter was the consultant. 
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special committee National Organization 
and Planning was appointed. The leader 
was John Harton, the consultant Mr. 
Lawrence Beymer. 

Lila Love, President, Gamma Psi Chap- 
ter, presided the luncheon, which 
President Emeritus Frank Thomas was 
honored guest who introduced the speak- 
er, Dr. James Quillen, Dean the 
School Education, Stanford University. 
His subject was Responsibilities 
Professional Leadership.” 

Again the afternoon there were two 
discussion “Promoting Good 
Teaching—a Responsibility Kappa Delta 
Pi,” was discussed under the leadership 
Opal Bordona, San Joaquin Alumni Chap- 
ter, with Dr. Ralph Evans, Counselor 
Gamma Psi chapter consultant and 
Donna Larson, Beta Alpha chapter 
recorder, “Continuing Kappa Delta 
—Alumni Opportunities” Mary Schlmeis- 
ter, the San Joaquin Alumni, served 
leader the discussion, Mary Ann From 
recorder, and Dr. Francis Smith, 
Counselor San Joaquin Alumni, con- 
sultant. 

The conference closed with general 
session which there was summary and 
evaluation the group discussion reports. 
Barbara Stein, Conference co-chairman, 
presided. 

report the special committee 
national organization and planning was 
the final business the conference. Seven 
chapters attended: Alpha Nu, Chico State 


College, Alpha Sigma, San Diego State 
College, Beta Alpha, San Jose State Col- 


lege, Gamma Sigma, San Francisco State 


College, Gamma Psi, Fresno State College, 
and San Joaquin Alumni and the Southern 
California Alumni. 


STATE COLLEGE, CHARLESTON, ILLINOIs, APRIL 23, 1955 


Beta Psi Chapter was host for regional 
conference Eastern State College, 
Charleston, Saturday, April 23. the 
128 guests the luncheon, sixty were from 
visiting chapters. 

Prior the morning program “Choc- 
olate Chat” Pemberton Hall gave dele- 
gates opportunity become acquainted. 

Donna Richison, president Beta Psi 
Chapter, presided the opening session. 
After word welcome from Robert 
Buzzard, president Eastern Illinois 
State College and member Chap- 
ter, message from Dr. Katherine Vickery, 
and roll call chapters conducted 
Marion Kleiss Beta Psi, stimulating 
address, “New Hazards for the Public 
Schools,” was delivered Dr, Fred 
Barnes, Associate Professor Education 
the University Illinois and counselor 
Alpha Chapter. 

The morning session closed with meet- 
ings four discussion groups: (1) Selec- 
tion and Initiation Members; (2) How 
Improve Chapter Programs; (3) Kappa 
Delta Pi’s Contribution the Campus; (4) 
Problems Affecting Education 

Luncheon was served the college cafe- 
teria, Elaine Myers Minson Beta Psi 
Chapter presided during the luncheon pro- 


gram. Mr. Lawrence Beymer, Student 
Counselor, extended greetings, and Dr. 
Raymond Ryder, Executive Counselor, 
gave inspiring address, Place 
Kappa Delta the Teaching Profes- 

Joan Findley, vice president Beta Psi 
Chapter, presided the afternoon session 
which opened with “Question Box”—a 
period during which Mr. Beymer and Dr. 
Ryder answered questions submitted dele- 
gates. Excellent reports the discussion 
groups were presented the four recorders: 
Gary McCann Alpha Epsilon; Mary 
Spotts Gamma Theta; Nancy Swinfin 
Mu; and Betty Buettner Gamma 
Lambda. Dr. Burwell Fox Alpha Eta 
gave evaluation the conference. 

After adjournment three o’clock, Dr. 
Glenn Seymour, Acting Head the 
Department Social Science Eastern 
Illinois State College conducted tour 
the Lincoln country. Among points inter- 
est visited was Shiloh Cemetery where Lin- 
coln’s father and step-mother are buried. 

Chapters attending the conference were: 
Alpha, Eta, Mu, Rho, Tau, Alpha Epsilon, 
Alpha Eta, Beta Upsilon, Gamma Theta, 
Gamma Lambda, Delta Epsilon, Delta Chi, 
Delta Omega, and Beta Psi. 
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Chapter Programs 


CHAPTER 


New York Unwersity 
New York, New York 


Theme: “Interesting Phases Various 
Levels Learning.” 

October 2—Speaker: John Tietz, 
Adjunct Assistant Professor, Department 
Educational Psychology, School Edu- 
cation. has made special study de- 
linquency here and abroad. co-author 
“Biological Foundations Education,” 
published Ginn and Co. Beta 
Pian. Topic: “Mental Hygiene Grows 
Up.” 

November 4—Speaker: Elsie Hug, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant and Instructor the 
Division Advanced Study, School Edu- 
cation, N.Y.U. Topic: “Pitfalls Grad- 
uate Students.” Theses writing will con- 

December 4—We have invited Chancel- 
lor Heald speak topic bearing upon 
our theme. 

January 8—Speaker: Theodore Rice, 
Professor Education, Topic: “Critical 
Thinking Modern Education.” Profes- 
sor Rice has just returned from India and 
will bring some his observations 
that part the world. 

February 5—We have invited Glenn 
Thompson, Professor Secondary Edu- 
learning the junior high school level. 

March 5—Mr. Tynes will speak. His 
topic has not taken final form yet. 

April 2—David Henry, Executive 
Vice Chancellor New York University. 
Topic education our times. 

May—Birthday Party. 

Special Projects—1. $100 sholarship will 
awarded. Two junior and two senior 
membership will granted. Two will 


elected honorary membership. $50 will 
used purchase current books the 
field education. 


CHAPTER 


College 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


October 13—Slides European coun- 
tries. 

November two Venezuelan 
brothers their schools. 

December Ligo our Modern 
Language Department her trip Eu- 
rope this past summer. 

January Mikich our Busi- 
ness Education Department the methods 
she used teaching Army personnel. 

February 16—Two Korean girls our 
campus will give talks concerning the schools 
Korea. 


CHAPTER 


Tulane 
New Orleans, 


Theme: “Service through Education.” 

Monday, October 11, 1954, 7:30 
newal Kappa Delta Obligation; 
Tulane Student Center. 

Wednesday, October 27, 1954, 7:30 
Your School Board 
Candidates; Speakers, Leonhard and 
Sutherland, candidates for Orleans 
Parish School Board. Discussion the 
issues concerning education the October 
issue the Home Journal. 

Monday, December 14, 1954, 7:30 
P.M.—Agenda—Business meeting; Ex- 
periences Education Dr. Hunter 
the Tulane Faculty, recipient Ford 


Foundation Fellowship Award, Entertain- 
ment: Jesuit High School Glee Club di- 
rected Andrew Hirt, member Kappa 
Delta Pi, Refreshments. 

Thursday, January 13, 1955, 4:00 
P.M.—Agenda—Youth Speaks Edu- 
cation; discussion representatives from 
Jesuit, Alcee Fortier, Martin Berhman, and 
St. Mary’s Dominican High Schools. 

and 
Education. 

March—* Agenda—Juvenile Delin- 
quency New Orleans—discussion 
officials the New Orleans Police De- 
partment. 

Afternoon Social. Ban- 
quet; initiation New Members. 

cers; entertainment professional local 
talent. Original research reports mem- 
bers Epsilon Beta chapter. 

meeting; 
plans for the coming year; Refreshments. 


CHAPTER 


State Teachers College 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


October 20, 1954—Initiation Banquet, 
Graeffenburg 

November 18, Role the 
Teacher the Community. Student Panel 
—College Reception Room. 

January Speaker. 

January 27, 1955—New Year’s Resolu- 
tions and Recordings. Student Panel—Col- 
lege Reception Room. 

February 24, Should the 
Teacher Read? Student 
Reception Room, 

March 24, Speaker. 

April 21, 1955—The Junior College 
Movement the U.S.A. Student Panel— 
College Reception Room. 


ZETA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


business meet- 
ing. 

October 13—Speech her summer ex- 
periences the University Colorado 
Miss Christ, chapter faculty adviser. 

November ceremony and 
party for new members. 

December 8—Annual Christmas initia- 
tion dinner. 

January 12—Speech Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers Mr. Howard, faculty 
member and Peabody graduate. 

February 9—Speech the influence 
newspapers our society Mr. Stevens, 
faculty member. 

March business meeting. 

April 13—General business meeting. 

May 11—Spring dinner. 

Unusual programs and projects 

Every year the beginning the second 
semester Epsilon Zeta chapter gives party 
for the freshmen and sophomores the 
first semester Dean’s List acquaint them 
with Kappa Delta and its ideals and 
purposes. 

The chapter now the process 
planning program aid underclass- 
men who are not getting along well their 


Iora CHAPTER 


State Teachers College 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


Epsilon Iota chapter Kappa Delta 
State Teachers College Bridgewater 
has chosen its theme for the 1954-1955 
season, “Fellowships: Availability Teach- 
ers College Alumni.” Fellowship Com- 
mittee has been appointed within the chap- 
ter, which will contact large colleges, uni- 
versities and foundations for information 
about assistantships, fellowships and grants. 
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are seeking material not only the 
educational field, but all other fields 
endeavor where our graduates may wish 
further study. Once this material 
compiled, will available the entire 
student body. 

carrying out our theme Fellow- 
ships, our November meeting, Dr. Ruth 
Turner the Harvard University Museum 
Comparative Zoology, alumna 
Bridgewater, addressed open meeting. 
Dr. Turner spoke the group her own 
experience attaining fellowships and 
doing graduate work her field zoology. 
March, 1954 graduate Bridgewater, 
and past president Epsilon Iota chapter, 
Robert Rowell, who holds teaching as- 
sistantship Boston College, will discuss 
his experiences obtaining and working 
under the fellowship plan. 

One our most important meetings was 
held January. This was discussion 
Kappa Delta itself, its organization, sym- 
bols and standards. panel discussion 
the officers and counselor led into general 
discussion the entire group. New mem- 
bers and old gained much more meaning- 
ful interpretation the ideals Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Our Spring program has scheduled 
banquet and installation new officers. 
Also, tea for outstanding freshmen who 
are the upper quintile the class 
the agenda. 

this manner, Epsilon Iota chapter 
striving become better known the stu- 
dents the college, and perform services 
benefit not only for themselves, but for 
the entire student body. 

HELEN 
Historian-Recorder 


CHAPTER 


Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


October Interscholastic 
Athletics the Public Schools.” Speakers: 
Dean Edgar Harden, Supt. Dwight Rich, 
and Mr, David Arnold. 

November and 
Teachings the Public Speakers: 
Rev. Brandt Teftt, Rev, Fr. Jerome 
MacEachin, Rabbi Alfred Friedman. 


December Freedom.” 


Religious 


Speaker announced. Initiation and 
Banquet. 

January 
Public Education.” 

February the Public 
Schools.” 

March Education vs. Tech- 
nical Education.” 

Medium.” 

May and Banquet “Cen- 
tennial Program.” 

May 17—Election officers. 

Besides improving the programs we’re 
putting improved publicity program 
and holding open meetings that more 
people might hear these distinguished speak- 


ers. 


CHAPTER 


Wisconsin State College 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


September—The first business meeting 
the year was held the home our 
adviser, Miss Sutherland, Students eligible 
for membership were voted social 
hour followed. 

October—Formal initiation ceremonies 
were held Memorial Hall, Mr. William 
Jones, English instructor, spoke 
the Contemporary Novel.” social hour 
followed. 


November—The November meeting was 
social supper held the home Dr. 
Leonard Haas, Dean Instruction. Guest 
speaker was Manhal Abdulhade Jordan. 
Mr. Abdulhade spoke life his country, 
emphasizing the nationalism the people. 

December—Members Kappa Delta 
were guests the home Miss Stella Ped- 
erson, Dean Women. Miss Ruth Hoard, 
member the society, and Fulbright 
Exchange Teacher 1953-54, spoke 
the educational system New 

January—Guest speaker the January 
meeting, held the Women’s Lounge, was 
Mr. Aleron Larson, former student this 
college. Mr. Larson served for six years 
legal adviser the International Boundary 
and Water Commission the United States 
and Mexico. The subject his talk was the 
diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Mexico, 

February—The February meeting was 
the second important business meeting. 
Plans were made for the Honor Reception 

March—Students eligible for membership 
will voted this meeting. The person 
speak the meeting has not been selected 
this date, 

April—Initiation new members will 
held Memorial Hall. Mr. Hardean 
Peterson, member the State Depart- 
ment Education has been suggested 
possible speaker. 

(Special)—Epsilon Omicron Chapter 
will have Honor’s Tea May order 
give recognition those the Dean’s 
honor roll and also those who are attend- 
ing college class scholarship. Mr. 
Francis Wilcox, Eau Claire attorney 
and graduate Yale University, has been 
mentioned tentative speaker. 

May—The May meeting will con- 
cerned with the election and installation 
officers for the coming year. this time, 
two juniors will also selected receive 


the Kappa Delta scholarships. 

The annual Award’s Day Convocation 
the college will held May 18. this 
time, the scholarships will given, and 
graduating seniors will receive their certifi- 
cates membership. 

WIGGINTON 


CHAPTER 


Keene Teachers College 


Keene, New Hampshire 


October—Selection four Freshmen- 
of-the-Year and discussion plans for the 
presentation assembly, Presentation the 
yearly program. 

October 18—Presentation awards 

October—Presentation names new 
candidates. Discussion topic: make 
Kappa Delta known campus.” 

November—Election new members 
and appointment initiation committee. 
Discussion and selection films pre- 
sented student body. 

new members, 
social hour and refreshments, 

January 1955—Presentation film 
The Devil and Daniel Webster all- 
college audience. 

January—Discussion and planning for 
New England Regional Conference. 

February—Reports from committees re- 
garding conference. 

March—Election new members and 
appointment nominating committee for 
nomination officers. Further committee 
reports conference. Movie The En- 
chanted Forest all-campus. 

April—Election officers for the en- 
suing year and initiation new members. 
Social hour and refreshments. 

May—Host chapter May 7th for New 
England Regional Conference, Kappa 

officers for 1955- 
1956. Social hour and refreshments. 
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SIGMA CHAPTER 


Oneonta State Teachers College 
Oneonta, New York 


The goals for the year are: en- 
courage high standards scholarship; 
offer professional growth and stimula- 
tion; promote activities throughout 
the college which would place before the 
entire student body the contributions that 
Kappa Delta makes the college; 
create good human relations among mem- 


bers Kappa Delta Pi. 


The annual program: 


September—General business 
ning session for the year. 

October—Initiation ten pledges into 
the chapter. Open meeting with guest 
speaker Mr. Troxell, educator Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

November—College bulletin board em- 
phasizing college activities supported 
members Kappa Delta Pi. General busi- 
ness meeting. College newspaper article 
giving descriptive account Kappa Delta 
Pi. 

December—Get-acquainted party for 
prospective members, and recognition all 
faculty who are Kappa Delta members. 
Christmas Party the home Dr. Her- 
man Behrens, counselor. 

ceremony for seven- 
teen new members, Open meeting which 
faculty-student group shared the high- 
lights their travels Europe. 

February—Money-making project week: 
sale college stationery. General business 
meeting. 

with 
freshmen who obtained high scholastic 
rating their first semester college. 
Kappa Delta Dinner with report 
the Buffalo Conference. Representing Epsi- 
lon Sigma the Buffalo Conference were: 


Margaret Chase, senior; Kate Jones, 


junior; and Ruth 


Faculty program: faculty members 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

April—Social hour for the pledging 
new members having sophomore standing. 

May—Cook-out the College Camp 
with recreation emphasizing the enjoyment 
and learnings the outdoors, Guest speaker 
and group discussion for the suggested topic: 
“Modern Trends Education.” Election 
1955-56 officers. Evaluation the chap- 
ter’s activities, and preliminary planning 
for the new year. 

MAHONEY, 
Historian-Reporter 


CHAPTER 


Cortland State Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 


Theme: “Using Personal Experiences 
Teaching.” 

September Meeting. 

October 21—Program meeting open 
entire school. Guest Ralph 
Brown, Chairman Social Studies Dept. 

November 4—Business meeting for elec- 
tion new members. 

November initiation tea. 

December 2—Program meeting open 
members and pledges, William 
Hoth English Dept. 

January and formal initiation 
pledges. 

February 18—Program meeting. Guest 
—Dr. Donald McCoy, Political Science. 

March 18—Business Meeting for elec- 
tion new members. 

April 10—Informal initiation tea. 

April 24—Program meeting, Guest— 
Mr. Roger Easton, Art Dept. 

April 27—Tea for eligible sophomores. 

May and formal initiation for 
pledges. 

May 19—Banquet and installation 
1955 
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THETA GAMMA CHAPTER 


Southern College 
Hattiesburg, 


October 26—Membership 
sional Organizations: Future 
Robert Stevens; Classroom ‘Teachers— 
Mrs, Grace Koen; Miss. Educ. Ass’n.— 
Miss Alma Hickman; National Educ. 
Easterling; Phi Delta Kappa 
—Dr. Easterling; Hop- 
kins; A.A.U.P.—Dr. Young; Specialized 
Areas—Laura Ann Wilbur. 

November 23—Understanding the Re- 
organization Mississippi Schools: Legis- 
Griffiths, Ass’t. Supt. Edu- 
cation; Accreditation—Mr. Brasfield, Dir. 
Instruction. 

December meeting with Phi 
Delta Kappa honoring Dr. Cook, 
President, 

February 1—Winter Initiation. 

February 22—Comparative Education. 
Examine educational systems other coun- 
tries light the American system. Dr. 
McLemore: Moderator, and students from 
other countries. 

March 22—Panel Selected Faculty 
and Membership. Select topic interest 
from: Adult education—The Aging; 
Scholarship; Educational Problems the 
South; Insurance, savings, sickness and 
accident insurance; Recruitment and selec- 
tion teachers; Realizing the purpose 
education American Democracy; Ex- 
ceptional children. 

April 26—Spring Initiation. 

—Dr. ANGELINE 
Chairman, Program Committee 


ZETA OMEGA CHAPTER 


University Houston 
Houston, Texas 


October 22, 1954—Dinner Meeting, 
Oberholtzer Hall, University Houston. 
Election Officers. Guest Speaker—Gen- 
eral Bruce, President, University 
Houston. 

November, Ober- 
holtzer Hall, University Houston, Initia- 
tion prospective members. Informal get- 
acquainted party. 

January, 1955—Anniversary Dinner 
Meeting, Crystal Ball Room, Rice Hotel, 
Houston, Texas. Initiation Honorable 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary Health, 
Education and Welfare, Honorary 
Member Zeta Omega Chapter. 

March, Game Party, 
Ball Room, Oberholtzer Hall, University 
Houston. 

May, 1955—Dinner Meeting, Oberholt- 
zer Guest Speaker—Dr. Arvin 
Donner, Dean, College Education. 

Special Projects—1. Increase Kappa 
Delta Student Loan Fund $1,500.00. 
Make $100.00 contribution College 
Education, University Houston for re- 


ALUMNI CHAPTER 
Wichita, Kansas 


October 19—Picnic. 

December 4—Christmas luncheon. 

February 17—Joint meeting 
Gamma Rho Chapter, 

April luncheon. Initiation 
new members. Election and installation 
officers. 


with 
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The Chapters Report 


Eta chapter, Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, held its first meeting 
the year October 21. was general 
meeting which members the Depart- 
ment Education spoke. November 
there was initiation new members, 
followed spaghetti dinner. the 
March meeting several teachers from the 
Granville high school spoke student 
teaching. The spring initiation was held 
April 26, followed dinner. May 
picnic was held followed high school 
teachers speaking what they like and dis- 
like about student teachers. 

Alpha Psi chapter, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio, held its initiation dinner 
March 14. Superintendent Ryder 
the Lucas County Schools, was made 
honorary member. Prior the dinner the 
initiation ceremonies were held the home 


gram there was mock interview with stu- 
dents with two superintendents schools, 
one city and one county, which selected 
students were “put through their 
The chapter sponsoring regional con- 
ference sixteen chapters the Cleveland 
area, account which will appear 
separate column. Members Kappa Delta 
occupy prominent positions the col- 
lege campus, two members being co-editors 
the the college newspaper. 
Zeta Upsilon chapter, State University 
New York Teachers College, Fredonia, 
New York, for the first time its history, 
elected graduate students membership, 
and carried out summer 
year the chapter’s meetings revolve around 
the topic, Attacks Schools.” 
December the chapter discussed the place 
honor societies the January 
the question segregation was discussed. 


INITIATES ETA OMEGA CHAPTER, UNIVERSITY OMAHA, 


The chapter invited Freshman members 
national honor societies attend open 
meeting, encouraging them strive 
meet the standards Kappa Delta Pi. 

Eta Zeta chapter this year has been 
planned assist members developing pro- 
fessional standards. chief project en- 
larging the scholarship fund provide 
continuity scholarships for worthy mem- 
bers. Talks and panels were presented 
Seniors, student teachers, and former mem- 
bers Kappa Delta now teaching. Miss 
Virginia Box holder the Texas PTA 
scholarship. Miss Barbara Jane Dahl was 
named Miss Teacher Tomorrow 
five-state annual contest East Texas State 
Teachers College December. 

Upsilon chapter, University Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida, initiated members 
during the summer term and more 
January. Upsilon chapter now choosing 
its members from the upper fifth scholar- 
ship the classes from which the members 
are elected, 

Epsilon Omega chapter, Oswego State 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York, 
took over the orientation program Janu- 
ary. included lodge party, spaghetti 
party, faculty open house and tea the 
lounge the Student Union. The chapter 
tutors any student who needs academic help, 
without charge. Jointly with another campus 
chapter another honor society the chapter 
producing colored campus film, and also 
sponsored display teaching aids 
local theatre. Used books were collected and 
sent Europe. Another feature the 
year’s work was the annual Memorial Day 
program assembly honor Dr. 
Austin, founder the college, and famous 
educator America. 

Delta Beta chapter, Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio, held its initiation the 
Union November Alumni, principals 
and superintendents Northeastern Ohio 
were guests the dinner. Walter Cocking, 


editor The School Executive, spoke. 

Theta Gamma chapter, Mississippi South- 
ern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, in- 
stalled last May, January issued the first 
number its chapter paper, 
The chapter has had remarkable growth. 
quote from the publication: “After 
starting with only charter members 
May 28, faculty members, two faculty 
wives, and two other members living 
Hattiesburg were accepted for affiliation. 
The August initiation added graduate 
students who had previously been approved 
for charter membership, and others 
Junior, Senior and Graduate 
Thus, within months the infant chapter 
had quadrupled size.” 

Beta chapter the School Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York City 
published very attractive four page Beta 
News. issued monthly, Carol 
Smith editor. The chapter cooperating 
sponsor the New York University School 
Education Forum Series, held every Sat- 
urday 2:00 The chapter also coop- 
erates actively all the programs and 
conferences the alumni association and 
the graduate school organization. The chap- 
ter grants awards two junior and two 
senior members and provides one scholarship 
award 

Epsilon Rho chapter, Rhode Island Col- 
lege Education, Providence, Rhode 
Island, this year using the theme “Juve- 
nile Delinquency.” Several meetings have 
been used for informal discussions. the 
pledging ceremony, Willard Hartup, 
Assistant Professor Psychology the 
college, spoke the causes, Initiation was 
held March The chapter, connec- 
tion with the Future Teachers America, 
sponsored Christmas dance. Other meet- 
ings had their themes: guidance, ado- 
lescent delinquency, and truancy. 

Delta Chi chapter, Southern Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, had their 
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guests the local chapter the Future 
Teachers America, Mrs. Frances May, 
graduate student the Department 
Guidance and Special Education, demon- 
strated the administering new individual 
tests. She used her subject alert 12- 
year-old girl from Herrin, Illinois. One 
hundred members and guests attended, 

Eta Phi chapter, Kearney State Teachers 
College, Kearney, Nebraska, holds meetings 
every third Monday evening the month. 
the Education Week program No- 
vember, Dr. Harry Burk, the Omaha 
City Schools, was the guest speaker. 

Beta Omega chapter, State 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, has proj- 
ect which makes members adept inter- 
views. Each week questionnaire prepared 
topic which pertinent national 
affairs the local program. Members 
the student body and the faculty are inter- 
viewed and the results published the col- 
lege paper. The new members presented 
their projects the December meeting. 
Among the interesting projects presented 
are: “Hand Coloring 
“Leather Sculpture,” 
Musical Instruments.” 

Gamma chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota, expects have 
two talks foreign high school students 
its spring initiation—one from Denmark, 
and one from France. 

Zeta Beta chapter, University Min- 
nesota Branch, Duluth, Minnesota, has 
active program for its chapter. They have 
special art project under way. 

chapter, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, held Christmas party which the 
discussion was the subject 
Have Had.” The chapter offering 
scholarship open students the School 
Education who have point average 
which gives the student tuition for one se- 
The award based student 
scholarship, financial need and professional 
attitude. 


Photographs,” 


Beta Rho chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield, Pennsylvania, gives 
annual award one their members 
who has attained the highest cumulative 
point average his academic studies the 
close the seventh semester. recipient 
will the honored speaker the banquet 
April. member chosen will known 
the Kappa Delta Scholar Kappa 
Delta for the current will pre- 
sented the college’s “Awards Day.” 

Omicron chapter, Northern State 
ers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota, en- 
tertained new group candidates 
Bailey was special speaker was 
Dr. Ben Reifel, superintendent Pine 
Ridge Indian Agency, who spoke the 
subject, Transition One Culture 
Another.” Other programs consisted mo- 


dinner. 


tion pictures and discussions education. 

Sigma chapter, Langston University, 
Langston, Oklahoma, opened the year with 
tea for the entire Freshman class about 
230 students. this social function Mr. 
Tolson, who recently received his 
Doctor Letters degree from Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania, and who was ac- 
claimed Poet Laureate Liberia, was hon- 
ored. Mr, recently received 
decoration Knight the Order the 
Star Africa recognition his contri- 
bution literature, “Libretto, for the 
Peoples Liberia.” 

Upsilon chapter, University Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida, has its campus Dr. 
Earl Kelley Wayne University, who ad- 
dressed open meeting faculty and stu- 
dents the subject “Communication—the 
Problem Our Time.” His visit was spon- 
sored the Foreign Language Group, Phi 
Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi. The 
groups along with the chapter the Future 
Teachers America arranged reception 
for Dr. Kelley. 

Mead, who retired Emeritus 
Professor Education the University 


Florida 1950, and since has been serving 
Dean Athens College, Athens, Ala- 
bama, returned Gainesville last fall. 

Epsilon Omicron chapter, Wisconsin 
State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, held 
its November meeting the home Dean 
Leonard Hass. The meeting was addressed 
Mr. Manhal Abdulhade Newhill, 
Amma, Jordan, who spoke the customs, 
people, problems, and role the interna- 
tional picture his country. saw the 
peoples the Near East poverty-stricken 
and for this reason the peoples are easy 
prey for the spread communism. 

Alpha Delta chapter, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Florida, has 
socials honoring all interns, Last 
spring three $50.00 awards for scholarships 
were The chapter maintains loan 
fund, the principal which was left the 
chapter some years ago. also maintains 
School Education Memorial Fund 
which contributions are made memory 
deceased members the faculty the 
School Education. 

Pensacola Alumni chapter, Pensacola, 
Florida, held reception honoring teaching 
interns Escanaba County and their super- 
vising teachers. January visiting day 
the Pensacola schools was held for the sixty 
interns who were teach the city schools. 
Another January program was European 
Travelogue Mrs. Hacker, who 
has conducted tours the continent for 
several years. With the aid views, flags, 
and collection dolls the speaker tied 
her talk with the NEA travel tours for 
which the college gives credit. 

Alpha Iota chapter, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas, reports 
active chapter program during the sum- 
mer 1954. meeting and 
watermelon feed resulted voting 
pledges. week later the new candidates 
for membership met with the old members. 
Each person gave brief résumé himself 
and his activities, The initiation meeting 


followed the early part July. The ban- 
quet was held the Crystal Room Mar- 
quis Hall. Seventeen were initiated. After 
the introduction guests, Dr. Jack Scroogs, 
Religion State Music was fur- 
nished the famous Griswold Trio, 
which two members are also members 
Kappa Delta Pi. Late August the mem- 
bers went Watermelon Gardens for 
party. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Vernon Hubbard passed 
away last semester. She had taught the 
Hartridge School Evanston, Illinois, and 
was instructor education New York 
University. 1941 she received certifi- 
cate merit from Beta chapter for the 
most outstanding contribution the Science 
Fine 

Two members Beta chapter, Mrs. 
Murany and Miss with the 
help others, are restoring the old edifice 
the Church the Sea, Georgian struc- 
ture built 1841, use for children’s 
groups and preserve for future genera- 
tions. 

Beta Kappa chapter, University 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia, has prepared 
memorial sketch their beloved 
Ritchie, who was known many Kadel- 
pians throughout the country. Aside from 
his educational contributions Dr. Ritchie has 
served Vice President the Georgia 
Chapter, Sons the American Revolution, 
and was deacon for life the First Baptist 
Church Athens, his retirement 
1952 was honored dinner during 
alumni celebrations sponsored the faculty 
the College Education. was pre- 
sented with certificates for outstanding serv- 
ice the City Athens and the State 
Georgia the Mayor and Governor, re- 
spectively. Mrs. Ritchie, his wife, known 
throughout the nation for her valuable con- 
tributions the General Federation 
Women’s Clubs the 


and American 


Cancer Society. was one the choice 
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spirits the teaching profession. 

Dr. William Eugene DeMelt, charter 
member Epsilon Gamma chapter, Dean 
the College, and also registrar, passed 
away last September. gave freely his 
advice and leadership Epsilon chapter. 

Dr. Clarence Partch, counselor 
Delta chapter from its installation 
1938, was honored testimonial dinner 
the Hotel Roger Smith given jointly 
chapters Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta 
Kappa, and Upsilon Tau, the Rutgers 
University School Education. Under his 
inspiring and helpful leadership, the chapter 
prospered and grew and was inspired high 
professional and standards, 

Delta Omicron chapter, Central Wash- 
ington College, Ellensburg, Washington, 
has taken project the finding out- 
standing practices education. After judg- 
ing evaluation committee, the super- 
intendent schools the system cited 
received formal statement excellence 
from the chapter. the Richland Public 
Schools, Richland, Washington, the Jason 
Lee Elementary School was cited for pupil 
progress reading having transition 
rooms between grades; the Chief Joseph 
Junior High School, for practice conducive 
the orientation sixth grade students 
who will entering the junior high school 
the fall. The Ellensburg Public School, 
Ellensburg, Washington, commended the 
Lincoln school its program practice 
under guidance principalship training; 
and the Washington School, the principal, 
Mr. James Martin was commended for 
developing meaningful concepts numbers. 
Helen Urquhart James was honored 
for her grasp group dynamics and respect 
for individual differences and using aca- 
demic achievement helping the individual 
achieve maturing personality. The work 
Montgomery, also the Sunnyside 
School, was given honorable mention for his 
work elementary science. 


Dr. Earl Wright, who organized Epsilon 
Epsilon chapter Kappa Delta the 
State College, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania, passed away November. 
Dean Men for eleven years, and fifteen 
years Dean Instruction. was coun- 
selor the chapter from its inception until 
his death. After Day, Dr. Wright 
served the faculty Shriveham Uni- 
versity England established the United 
States Army for the education soldiers 
the European theatre, gave wise and in- 
spirational administrative 


December 1954, Zeta chap- 
ter, Beaver College, Jenkintown, 
vania, held its initiation, The four initiates 
who were honored were: Janet Goldberger, 
Tony Robin, Marion Davis, and Joyce 
Haynes. After the initiation service, 
which our president, Ruth Leuchten, pre- 
sided, one our members showed slides 
taken during recent trip Europe. 
enjoyable time was had all. 

January 13, 1955, Mr. Gernert, 
Principal Abington High School, was the 
guest speaker open meeting. Mr. 
Gernert spoke the subject 
Expected Teacher Her First Year.” 

Athens, Ohio, reports that the chapter has 
now attained its goal $5,000 es- 
tablish the Dean McCracken Scholar- 
ship Fund. will produce income 
$300. annually and will given 
graduate student enable student 
work towards his Master’s degree Edu- 
cation. The chapter congratulated this 
project service education and its rec- 
ognition the contribution leading 
educator. 

November there was panel dis- 
cussion, participated students and 
faculty “Segregation and the Supreme 


Court.” April 15, Dr. Gerald Read 


will the guest speaker the annual in- 
itiation dinner. 

The year 1954-55 has been one con- 
tinued growth for the Delta Omicron chap- 
ter, Central Washington College Edu- 
cation, Ellensburg, Washington. 

Thirteen new initiates were welcomed 
into the group during the fall quarter. In- 
terest the organization very high among 
the members which must account part, 
for the success the meetings held this 
year. 

The meetings have 
directed Education students and have 
been both interesting informative. 


Guest speakers have spoken such topics 
“How the Teacher’s Philosophy In- 


fluences the Student,” and 
solving the Teaching Literature,” 
while students have contributed thought- 
provoking discussions. Also, the group was 
privileged hearing first-hand report 
“The Schools Egypt.” 

Work has been continued the project 
Delta Omicron, which that recog- 
nizing outstanding teaching procedures 
the Yakima River Valley. effort 
being made publicize the project and 
draw attention its purpose, that pro- 
moting better teaching. 


KAPPA DELTA 


OMER PENCE 


Here’s Kappa Delta Pi, 
The greatest them all! 
Hold its honored banner high, 
Never let fall. 


Its ideals instilled the hearts men, 
Together they will stand. 

Each each will brother and friend 
Throughout the bounds our broad land. 


Toil and science and service too, 
Each has its part play. 


Each important the work 
building character from day day. 


Our aims and goals must continue 
The enlightenment man 

With mind unfettered and soul set free 
rise and say, can.” 


here’s toast deserving fame, 
Emblazon across the sky— 

Hail, Hail, the greatest name, 
Kappa Delta Pi! 
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CHARM 


Orders official 
blanks must 
approved 
chapter 
and the Record- 


er-Treasurer 
Vit 


the Society. 
WITH R Ar TOP 
The honor key 
not applied for 


but 
for distinguished 
service only 
special vote 
the Executive 
Council upon rec- 
ommendation 
institutional 
Chapter, and 
must approved 
blanks 
provided for the 
purpose, before 
any honor key 
may released. 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 No.3 
$3.00 $4.00 $5.50 $7.00 
Guard Pins 


Single 
Letter Letter 


$2.25 3.50 
Crown Set $6.50 $11.50 


NO. BADGE 


rn 


Checks and mon- 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson 
and Auld Com- 
pany, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal Tax 
Jewelry 10%. addition, sales use tax 
charged some states indicated: Alabama, 3%; 
Colorado, lowa, 2%; Kansas, Louisiana, 
2%; Michigan, 3%: North Dakota, 2%; Ohio, 

South Dakota, Utah, 2%, West Virginia, 
Wyoming, 2%. Since state taxes vary from 

time time, officers should make check the 
taxes their own states determine the amount 
which must paid. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 
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Kappa Delta 
PUBLICATIONS 


LECTURE SERIES 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


NEW HOPE FOR HUMAN UNITY 

HENRY HOLMES 
THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 

HOWARD WILSON 
THE CHANGING ROLE HIGHER EDUCATION 

OLIVER CARMICHAEL 

TEACHING THE EVOLUTION CIVILIZATION 

CHARLES JUDD 
EDUCATION AND THE CULTURAL CRISIS 

CHARLES JOHNSON 
THE TREATY INSTRUMENT LEGISLATION ... 

FLORENCE ELLINWOOD ALLEN 
(out print) 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, TIFFIN, OHIO 


RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CONFLICT 
HOWARD LANGFORD 
STUDIES THE MEASUREMENT TEACHING 
WILLIAM LANCELOT, ARVIL BARR, THEODORE TORGESON, 
CARL JOHNSON, VIRGIL LYONS, ANTHONY WALFORD, 
AND GILBERT LEE BETTS 
BRONSON ALCOTT, TEACHER 
DOROTHY MCCUSKEY 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL DIVIDENDS 
WILL FRENCH 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, TIFFIN, OHIO 


KAPPA DELTA HISTORY 


KAPPA DELTA PI: 1911-1936 
ALFRED HALL-QUEST 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, HEIDELBFRG COLLEGE, TIFFIN, OHIO 
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